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” NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Government is still pursuing a waiting policy, endeavour- 
ing, it is said, to induce Russia to allow Turkey one or two 
years in which to reform herself, a proposal which Prince 
Gortschakoff replies that he will accept, if Great Britain binds 
herself to coerce Turkey at the end of the term. Pending these 
negotiations, or rather, pending the march of the Russian Army, 
the Opposition is evidently vacillating and undecided. It is disin- 
clined even for discussion, and the debate, which might have been 
reopened last night, was on Thursday almost formally given up. 
The Speaker ruled that the adjourned debate would be out of order, 
unless Members with notices on the paper would defer them ; and 
Lord Hartington replied that although the Treaty question ought 
to be further discussed, there was no desire to press the subject, 
ifit would embarrass the Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thereupon graciously admitted the Opposition’s right 
to criticise, but said there were matters of great importance in 
progress, and criticism might be inopportune. The debate there- 
fore was postponed. We do not know that there was much use 
in continuing it, but by yielding the point, the House of Commons 
agrees virtually not to discuss the only subject in which the 
country is interested, and to confine its serious attention to 
parochial politics. That is rather an ignoble position for the 
House of Commons. 


The air has been full of rumours from Constantinople, but as 
yet nothing startling has occurred. It has been said that the 
Sultan is ill, that he is mad, that he has been poisoned, that he is 
about to fly, that the Softas are demanding his deposition ; that 
Edhem Pasha, the Grand Vizier, has resigned ; that Damad Pasha 
has been appointed, that Edhem is stronger than ever, that the 
Parliament has been set to work, that the Constitution is to be 
suspended. Amidst these rumours, all that appears to be true is 
that the Sultan is sick, probably with some form of brain-disease 
—this may be taken as certain, for the Porte has officially and 
formally denied it—and that, consequently, there is official 
anarchy prevailing at Constantinople. Edhem Pasha is 
either unsafe in his position or unequal to it, and there is as yet 
80 one at once willing and able to take the helm from his hands. 
The rumours of popular insurrection are not confirmed, but there 
Ws great distrust of the popular temper, and a disposition to rely 
on soldiers which may suddenly bring Redif Pasha, the Minister 
at War, to the top. This would mean war within a week, but 
the confusion is too great to allow even of a distinct opinion. The 

iles are occupying themselves with praising up Tefyk 
Pasha, apparently a doctrinaire, who has been seen reading a book, 
% the coming man, who is to turn Pandemonium into a Paradise, 
but he is only as yet President of a non-existent House of 
Commons. 


The reports of peace negotiations between the Porte, the 
Servian Government, and the Prince of Montenegro have gained 
strength all the week, and as regards Servia may be true. Safvet 
Pasha appears willing to treat upon the basis of the status quo, 
and Servia to be ready to postpone compensation for her 
sacrifices until after the great war. Peace may, therefore, be 
arranged, but it will have no effect upon the serious struggle. 











in certain contingencies be turned into a Russian naval station 
on the Adriatic. 


At the next vacancy of the Tiara there will probably be two 
English Cardinals, the Pope having announced to Monsignor 
Howard that he will receive the “hat” on the 12th of next 
month. Mgr. Howard is a member of the Norfolk family, forty- 
eight years of age, and personally a favourite at the Vatican, 
where he holds the post of Vicar of St. Peter's. He is said to be a 
man of sweet and stately character and of considerable learning, 
and he has once or twice been employed on missions of some deli- 
cacy, but he has never obtained any of the higher offices of the 
Church, though formally styled the ‘‘suffragan Bishop of Frascati,” 
and Archbishop in partibus of Neo-Casarea. His appointment is 
rather a remarkable one, as there are three English-speaking 
Cardinals already—Cullen, Manning, and M‘Closkey—and the 
English Catholics will, after his nomination, be over-repre- 
sented, and it gives rise to a surmise that a new English 
candidate might not be unwelcome to the Conclave. The 
Cardinals may step outside Italy, and if they do, may prefer an 
Englishman, and if an Englishman, then a hereditary Catholic, 
belonging to one of the few English families which are recognised 
on the Continent as great. 2 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech yesterday week on the despatch of the 








it might be for the British Government, if they were called uponto 
fulfil treaty obligations to Turkey while the feelings of the nation 
rendered it impossible for the Government to make any such 
proposal, was not one of his happiest ones. It was an elaborate 
apology for the Liberal Government for restoring in 1871 as 
much as could be restored of the Treaty of 1856, after the Russian 
repudiation of the Black Sea Fleet clause, without looking more 
carefully into the condition of the Christians in Turkey. The 
truth is, no doubtj'that the Government of that day was a very 
hardworked Government ; that the subject had not just then been 
forced on the attention of Europe; and that it did what most 
Governments in such circumstances would do,—passed the ques- 
tion by. But it made a mistake in so doing, which it ought to 
be now willing to acknowledge. The charge against the present 
Government is not one of carelessness, but of perverted sympa- 
thies. ‘The insurrection in the Herzegovina did draw this Govern- 
ment’s attention strongly to the subject, and for a whole year it 
showed nothing but the most discreditable bias. 


Mr. Hardy's speech contained the most official statement which 
we have yet received of the attitude of the Government towards 
the Treaties of 1856. ‘I hold,” he said, ‘that to the end of the 
Conference we were bound by the Treaty under which we have 
been acting since 1856, and which has been confirmed.by the 
Treaty of 1871. We have proclaimed, and I proclaim again, in 
the strongest language, that. we should be wrong, in every sense 
of the word, if we were to endeavour to employ material coercion 
against Turkey. (Loud and continued cheering.) It is a serious 
thing to draw the sword, and although I am charged with a par- 
ticular department, I, perhaps, feel it the more on that account ; 
and I say most distinctly that I should feel that if, at this period, 
and after what we have said and done, we were to undertake to 
draw the sword against Turkey for the purpose of material coercion, 
we should be doing an act for which there would be no justifica- 
tion,—an act which ought to bring shame into our faces, because 








we should have falsified our promises and been faithless to our 


5th September, in which Lord Derby pointed out how humiliating eal 
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engagements.” Again, ‘‘ We should do wrong to the first princi- 
ples of right, we should do wrong to the first principles of religion, 
if we were to undertake, under the present circumstances, to attempt 
to govern and lay down the systems of government for another 
country by the sword, and without that you could have no 
material coercion.” Observe the qualifications, “‘ at this period ” 
and ‘‘ under the present circumstances,” and compare them with 
Lord Derby’s hints in the debate of Tuesday night. The morality 
of coercion is, apparently, with the Government, a question of 
time. What is contrary to ‘the principles of religion” now, may 
perhaps be demanded by the principles of religion, by the time 
it is too late for us to do anything but strike in after some other 
Power which had borne the burden and heat of the day. 


We have said enough elsewhere of the encounter between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chaplin, and need only add here that earlier 
in the evening, before Mr. Chaplin’s ‘‘torpedo” was exploded, 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, the Member for Westmeath, made another of his 
singularly eloquent speeches, received with great cheering, in which 
he advocated the enlargement of Greeee, a chain of autonomous 
States on the Danube, and that Russia shouldenot be allowed 
to represent alone a cause in which we were equally inter- 
ested. England ‘stood benevolently neutral when Alsace 
and Lorraine were taken from France. If she continued to 
adopt a similarly ignominious policy, she might be debarred from 
appearing even as a gleaner in the field of the Danube.” Mr. 
Courtney, too, made a promising maiden speech, in which he 
contended that the chief guarantee Treaty of 1856 was made not 
for Turkey’s sake, but in the interests of Europe, and was not 
available for Turkish ends, but that we ought to determine publicly 
and by notice our obligations under the Tripartite Treaty of 1856. 
Our liability to have it appealed to, was by no means so remote 
as Lord Derby imagined. It was quite on the cards that Austria 
might appeal to it, and then we should be in great embarrass- 
ment. We ought publicly to withdraw from the treaty. Our 
rights as against Turkey were independent of all treaty,—they 
were the kind of rights which the public has against an un- 
vaccinated man who spreads danger and death around him. The 
* unvaccinated State” would indeed be a very happy name for 
the European possessions of the Porte. 





The Universities Bill passed its second reading on Monday 
night, without a division, and with as little unfavourable criticism 
as a Government measure ever undergoes. Mr. Lowe, of course, 
repeated his attack on the Universities,—the graduating bodies, 
as distinct from the Colleges,—and repeated his lamentations 
that the Government had not appointed a thorough-going 
Commission of inquiry, and thereupon founded a measure 
laying down the main reforms to be introduced. But 
the criticism was not very applicable to the kind of Commission 
proposed, which will not be likely, and indeed hardly able, to 
carry any reform on which public opinion at the Universities is 
at all gravely divided. He might almost as well demand a Com- 
mission of inquiry and a formal Parliamentary decision for the 
principles of every change made by the Charity Commissioners 
in the governing bodies of endowed schools. ‘The Member for 
the University of Edinburgh, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone, Sir John Lubbock, were very anxious that the 
University Commissions should have contained eminent men 
external to the Universities, and especially distinguished men of 
science,—more especially biological science,—but here, again, it is 
questionable whether such additions would not have enlarged the 
probably limited discussions of the Commissioners too much for 
practical success, without enlarging the scope of the Bill. The 
Bill will probably be very useful, but it will be useful rather by 
making with but little friction those improvements which “ divide 
the Universities least.” 


Mr. Lowe’s attack on the Universities for allowing the greater 
number of its graduates to pass on such very easy terms has 
called forth a letter from Mr. Fowler, of Lincoln College, ad- 
dressed to Thursday’s Times, which shows how obsolete Mr. 
Lowe’s knowledge on subjects of this kind too often is. Mr. 
Fowler states that while in 1875 only 394 students graduated, 311 
took honours of some kind in the various schools; in other words, 
allowing for a few double honours—honours in more than one 
school—three-fourths of the graduates graduated creditably, 
and not without study. Mr. Fowler is also very indignant 
with Mr. Lowe for saying that the pass examinations in the Uni- 
versity of London ‘‘ enormously” exceed in difficulty those of 
Oxford. ‘‘Enormously,” no doubt, is a word difficult to de- 
fine, but certainly matriculation in London is a much more 
difficult examination than ‘ responsions” at Oxford, nor is the 
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London pass-examination for the degree nearly go eASy a8 the 
Oxford pass. We might perhaps say, speaking roughly, that the 
difference represents at least a year’s good work for an average 
man. 


The Duke of Argyll made by far the best. speech of the Session 
on the Eastern Question, on Tuesday night, pointing out with 
great force how perverted the policy of the Government had 
been before the Bulgarian massacres, and how feeble and vacil. 


peace to Turkey, England accepted a six months’ armistice which 
was unwelcome to Turkey’s foes, and accepted it withouta protocol 
giving Europe an engagement for needful reforms; and how 
after entirely refusing a Conference from which Turkey should be 
excluded, she accepted one into which Turkey was to be 

and then engrafted on it a preliminary Conference from which 
she was excluded. The Duke of Argyll declared the Conference 
a failure, as it failed both to secure peace and to give the Christ. 
ians of Turkey a better Government. Lord Derby followed him 
in a very feeble speech, of which the drift was a pertinaci 

that peace might still be preserved, and that the Turkish 
Christians might gain something from the Constitution after all, 
At all events, said Lord Derby, we ought to give Turkey fair time 
to try her reforms before thinking of coercion, and this new 
dilatory plan seems to be the main policy of the Government, 
The chief merit of the Conference, in Lord Derby's eyes, wag 
its dilatory operation, The Conference over, he grasps at the 
Constitution. 


Lord Salisbury taunted the Opposition with their reserve 
in dealing with a Government which had been so frank, 
openly confessed that the fear of Russia was the only motive. 
power of the Conference ; and avowed his belief that the rumour 
as to the disorganisation of the Russian army was one of the chief 
causes of its failure; made somewhat inconsisteut statementsasto 
the “wonder ” and “mystery” of the Turkish infatuation which 
would not yield to reason, and as to his own anticipation from thefimt 
that his efforts would fail,—and spoke of Midhat Pasha as notably 
the chief enemy of concession to Europe. Lord Granville in- 
sisted on the need for enforcing the concert of Europe, remarked 
on the sneers levelled at Russia in the Guildhall speech, and 
contrasted the Government's ostentatious declaration to Turkey 
that nothing would induce them to join in coercion, with hisown 
reserved language to Russia, when extracting an apology for the 
violence done in 1870 to the Treaty of 1856. 


Lord Beaconsfield, in one of the most apologetic and, 
at the same time, most unhistorical of his speeches, re- 
pudiated the sneer against Russia; found excuses, which 
turn out to be quite imaginary, for the incredulity and 
bad information of the Government as to the Bulgarian 
massacres; and stuck to it that the great feat of Lord 
Salisbury had been to get the Great Powers to recognise afresh 
the territorial integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
But it is remarkable enough that while in his Aylesbury speech 
Lord Beaconsfield spoke of the plan of setting up a chain of 
autonomous States between Turkey and the Danube, as 4 
wild scheme which ‘“out-Heroded the most extravagant eon- 
ceptions,” he spoke of that scheme on Tuesday night a 
“the Russian plan, deserving of all respect,” “worthy of a 
statesman and worthy of the deepest consideration.” Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘‘words ” are not so much expressions of whats 
within, as instruments intended to mould what is without. Un- 
fortunately they will not long serve the latter purpose, if they 
are known not to answer the former. 


The Electoral Tribunal at Washington has decided that it 
cannot ‘go behind the returns” sent up from the different States, 
and has therefore accepted the votes thrown by Louisiana and 
Floridafor Mr. Hayes. ‘This would seat Mr. Hayes, but that.one 
electoral vote from Oregon is still doubtful. As hitherto deseribed, 
this case would appear to be covered by the decision, and the 
vote must be accepted, the governor, as returning-officer, having 
formally, though illegally, displaced a Republican in order 
to return a Democrat. It appears to be understood, howevel, 
in the States that the Tribunal will, on some ground not yet 
specified, turn its back on itself, and reject the disputed Oregon 
vote, thereby seating the Republican candidate, who is already 
saluted as the future President. The Democrats have still the 
power, by moving incessant adjournments, of postponing the 
decision beyond March 4, in which case, under a very old 

hitherto unused statute, Mr. Ferry, as President of the Senate, 











would become President for twelve months, and then there would 


lating after them; how, when Austria wanted to dictate terms of- 
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election. The extreme Democrats advise this course, but 
bea newiers for many reasons, some of which we have endea- 
thee id to state elsewhere, counsel moderation and submission to 
the Jaw. The counsel is generally obeyed, and indeed there are 
signs that the Democrats are alarmed at the excitement to which 


rt of last year upon recruiting is most satisfac- 
one = the want of employment, to the increase 
of pay, and to the growing liking for the short-service en- 
fistment, no less than 24,000 recruits offered themselves 
last year, and while the cavalry is above its proper strength, 
an the infantry within a few hundreds of its full number, 
it bas actually been found necessary to raise the standard 
fixed for gunners in the Artillery. The Army is in fact complete, 
and the recruiting officers say the rejections on account of 
deficient physique are unusually few, a better class of men 
having come forward. ‘The number of desertions remains un- 
fortunately as great as ever, desertion having become a profit- 
able trade, and the expediency of tattooing a small mark 
on every man who enters the Queen's service has again 
been publicly discussed. The practice had better be avoided, 
not because it is unfair or cruel, but because it tends to 
create the prejudice that soldiership differs from any other 
honourable business, which has always injured the status of the 
Army. The returns show that Lord Cardwell was in all important 
right in his estimate of the attractiveness of short 
service, and there is one important incident in the matter which 
should not be overlooked. Within twenty years there will be 
an average of half a million men in the British Isles, all under 
forty-two, who have been thoroughly drilled as regular soldiers, a 
defence against invasion of which it is difficult to over-estimate 
the value. 


Lord Salisbury was a guest at the annual dinner of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce on Wednesday, and 
after telling them that in India taxes a thousand times 
condemned were often saved by some new and terrible 
deficit, he made a few important remarks upon the Eastern 
Question. He thought, to use commercial phraseology, 
thet this country, twenty years ago, had endorsed a bill for 
a gentleman who new turned out to be insolvent. The alterna- 
tives, therefore, were a composition, or a hostile liquidation in the 
Bankruptey Court. Under the latter process, there might be total 
lows to everybody, and under the former, very little good to any- 
body; ‘‘ the utmost you can hope for is some arrangement, some- 
thing not wholly and absolutely unsatisfactory,” ‘‘ perhaps a 
dividend of 2s. in the pound.” Well, but who are the creditors, 
the Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris, or the Eastern 
Christians? Surely the latter are rather in the position of 
“innocent holders” of guaranteed bonds, and are entitled to 
preferential payment im full. It is something, however, to hear 
it publicly acknowledged by a member of the Tory Government 
that the Bill given by Turkey in 1856 is dishonoured, that Turkey 
is insolvent, and that the responsibility now rests with the 
endorser, 


_ The Emperor opened the German Parliament on the 22nd inst., 
ina Speech which revealed very little. ‘‘ Germany,” he repeated, 
“is less threatened by the Eastern crisis than the other great 
Powers.” He regretted the failure of the Conference, but 
thought, nevertheless, it had brought about an understand- 
ing among the Christian Powers as to the guarantees to be de- 
manded from the Porte, and had thus laid a firm basis for confi- 
dence that peace among the Powers would be maintained. The 
German Government is not bound by its interests to any pre- 
seribed line of conduct, but will use its influence as 
heretofore to protect the Christians of Turkey, to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, and to preserve its good 
relations with all its allies. There is not much hope for Turkey 
in the speech, throughout which the Porte is implicitly declared 
to beoutside Christendom. The remainder of the speech is upon 
internal affairs, the most noteworthy point being the expression 
of the Emperor's conviction that the organisation of the Empire 
Constitutes ® bulwark against the perils with which “ anarchical 
agitations” might threaten the institutions of Germany. 


The Committee of officers, Peers, and Members of Parliament 
§ppointed by the War Office to report upon the best method of 
_ the Brigade Dépét system have decided in favour 

the total abolition of the present system of regimental nomen- 
Mitiie The “Regiment” would consist of all the Line and 

battalions and the dép6t battalion, and would bear a terri- 








torial designation, the Line battalions being the 1st and 2nd, say, 
of the Kent regiment ; the Militia battalions, the 3rd and 4th, and 
soon. The officers would be interchangeable between the Line 
battalions of the territorial regiment. The effect of this change 
would be that a regiment could be strengthened when neces. 
sary, either by a sudden increase in its dépét battalion, or 
by calling out one or more of its Militia battalions for service, 
an immense addition to its effective power. The grand objection 
is the decrease of esprit de corps, some regiments having histories 
as separate and a tone as peculiar as that of a nation, but the 
Committee note that the numbers of many regiments have already 
been changed, and the “ territorial regiment ” would soon acquire 
an esprit which would spread through all its battalions. 


Another jewel robbery! This time it is the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who has been robbed of some four or five thousand pounds. 
The thieves entered the gardens of Battle Abbey while the Duke's 
family were at dinner, ascended by a ladder against the bedroom 
floor, and abstracted the jewels from the Duchess’s dressing-room, 
and got clear off, probably to France. Robberies of this kind 
are rarely discovered, and are in a great measure due to the 
carelessness of the proprietors of the jewels, who leave their 
valuable property about, or packed in flimsy morocco cases. It 
seems very hard to say that a lady should not leave jewels of great 
value in her own dressing-room, but must be at the trouble of 
putting them in a safe ; but suppose the jewels were bank-notes. 
Would even the Duchess of Cleveland leave four or five thousand 
pounds in notes habitually anywhere except in a strong box? Yet 
the jewels are as valuable as the notes, are quite as portable, and 
are less traceable, having no numbers on them. By the way, is it 
beyond the engraver’s art to mark a stone worth, say, £1,000, with 
a microscopic number, perceptible to any jeweller who buys it? 


The latest intelligence from the Cape is unexpectedly pacific 
and favourable to confederation. The Zulu King has not moved, 
but an independent tribe has entered the Transvaal, and driven 
the settlers in one district into precipitate flight. Either this in- 
cident or further reflection has convinced President Burgers that 
it is dangerous to remain at loggerheads with the British 
Government, and he is said to have signified to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone that he is not unwilling to enter into Lord Carnarvon's 
scheme. As the people of Natal and the Orange River are 
also willing, a beginning of Confederation might be made, but 
for one danger. We do not understand that the slavery difficulty 
is entirely settled. The Dutch are willing, it is true, to give up 
slavery in its avowed forms, but they want some labour-laws 
which, if we understand their drift, the British Parliament 
will be slow to sanction. Anything like tolerance of forced labour, 
whether hidden under a Vagrant Act or not, is inadmissible, 
Sooner or later, the conflict of the two civilisations would wreck 
the South-African Dominion. 


Mr. Brandram’s recitation of Hamlet at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Thursday, was in every way a fine performance. Pro- 
bably neither the part of Polonius nor that of Osric has ever 
been better or so well given on the stage. With regard to 
Polonius, he struck just the right mean between the concep- 
tion of him which dwells on his pompousness and vanity, 
and that which dwells on the shrewdness of his worldly 
wisdom. And the delicacy and tenderness of Mr. Brandram’s 
Ophelia was still more marvellous. In Hamlet himself the soliloquies 
—at least, the meditative soliloquies—were made quite too much 
of set speeches, though the soliloquies in which Hamlet expresses 
his impatience of his own halting and irresolute purpose were given 
with a force and fire, and yet a thorough naturalness, greater than 
we have ever seen on the stage. Mr. Irving renders the argument 
with himself—the argument of reverie—better than Mr. Brandram, 
Mr. Brandram the passion of self-scorn better than Mr. Irving. 


Mr. Tooth is at last released from Horsemonger Lane Gaol, to the 
complete satisfaction of all parties, unless, it may be, a few who 
loved to dream that the age of martyrs was returning. As 
the curate deputed to take the services at St. James's, Hatcham, 
has now got possession of the church,—he was obliged to force 
his way in, as Mr. Tooth would not give up the keys,—the motive 
for imprisoning Mr. Tooth is over, and on the application of the 
promoters of the suit against him, Lord Penzance ordered his 
release this day week. The promoters did not wish him to be 
detained till the costs of the suit should be paid, though they 
guarded themselves against giving up the usual legal right to 
recover costs from him. We trust it may be long before we 
have another ecclesiastical martyr of any school. 














Consols were on Friday 964 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
THE HOUSE OF OTHMAN. 


f fee is something, from one point of view, almost 
pathetic about the present position of the Ottoman 
Monarchy, dying, as it were, under the European microscope, 
of paralysis slowly induced by the very conditions which have 
made it great. That Government is essentially, and setting 
aside for a moment the chatter about impossible reforms and 
nonsensical constitutions, a dynastic despotism, with the succes- 
sion limited to a family considered by the armed caste which 
has placed the richest countries in three continents at its feet, 
as semi-sacred. That “with Othman, Islam falls” is the fixed 
belief of every uneducated Ottoman, whether he belong by 
birth to the tribe or has been thoroughly adopted into it, and 
while a male member of the House survives, no other ruler will 
be accepted by the caste. This semi-sanctity hitherto has 
been the grand preservative of the race, making rivalry from 
below impossible, and giving to the administration the fixity 
and permanence which are the redeeming incidents of any form 
of hereditary monarchy. The opposition of cadets of the 
House has been rendered impossible by their slaughter, 
and the opposition of great Generals, or Viziers, or 
rebels—and Turkey has had them all—has never so much as 
roused the jealousy of the throne. A Kiuprili might wield 
all power and transmit it to his son, but he could no more 
displace the Othmans than Bismarck could displace the Hohen- 
zollerns, no more retain power in defiance of an order from the 
Sovereign than Richelieu in defiance of Louis XIII. The 
semi-sanctity still exists, and protects the family as of old, but 
instead of strengthening the Government, it completely 
paralyses its little remaining strength. The steady slaughter 
of the cadet branches, continued for generations as a State 
policy, has reduced the House of Othman to a group of seven 
grown males,—Murad, Hamid, Mahmoud, and three still 
younger brothers, besides Yussef (the son of Abdul Aziz), and 
all these men descend from one man, and all are suspected by 
physicians of inheriting the same family curse, a tendency 
to brain-disease under circumstances of excitement. The disease 
is modified by the healthiness and physical beauty which natu- 
rally belong to the mothers of the House, under its singular 
family law—by which marriage is rendered impossible, and the 
mother of a prince is always selected for her attractiveness—but 
it is always latent, and is rapidly becoming the most important 
of Turkish political factors. Abdul Medjid at last was almost 
incapable of giving an order, an incurable melancholy weighing 
alike on his spirits and his brain. Abdul Aziz was in many 
moods a spoilt and dangerous child ; Murad showed on the day 
of his accession symptoms which rapidly developed into semi- 
idiotcy ; and now the telegrams are full of reports of Hamid’s 
* meningitis,” and the correspondent of the Telegraph, a pro- 
Turk, though no doubt friendly to Midhat, whose strongest 
feeling was detestation of the Sultanet and its capricious 
possessors, forwards this really terrible description of the 
Sovereign,—terrible, we mean, when it is remembered that the 
man described, though in danger of assassination or deposition 
at any hour, is while he lives and reigns the absolute lord of 
thirty millions of men—that nothing save a war could prevent 
his order, say for the extermination of all Armenians, from 
being executed :— 

‘* All the officers of the Palace, most of the grand officers of State, 
aides-de-camp, colonels, generals, marshals, walked slowly past on the 
way to the mosque. And then, attired in the plainest possible fashion 
as an ordinary Turkish gentleman, mounted on a white Arab, and sitting 
upon a gold-embroidered saddle, with his feet in stirrups of gold, 
rode the Caliph of the Ottomans. I had not seen his Paynim Majesty 
before; at any rate, the previous views I had had of him were distant 
ones; and I was, therefore, the more careful now to note what manner 
of man he was. A thin unhappy face, the dark whiskers, beard, and 
moustache of which only served to increase the deadly hue of the sallow 
cheeks which they encompassed, a meagre somewhat round-shouldered 
body, a lank, lean, weakly frame—such were the characteristics of the 
Sovereign of the Ottomans. I know that in the West an idea prevails 
that Eastern nations are centaurs by birth; that the saddle is their 
cradle, their house, their home, and that the Grand Turk seated on a 
magnificent Arab must necessarily be the very model of the Saracen 
monarchs of old. Yet I must dissipate the pleasing illusion, and say at 
at once that Abdul Hamid would have been—if appearances are 
to be trusted—much more at home in a comfortable carriage. DoI 
not recollect one February morning, in Fleet Street, witnessing the 
progress of the City Fathers from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s as they es- 
corted the Queen to the church of the capital? Shall I ever forget how 
one, who, when seated firmly on the aldermanic bench, was most em- 
phatically ‘a terror to evil-doers and a praise to such as do well,’ whose 
eye blanched the cheek of the most determined pickpocket, and whose 
dignity overawed the very oldest and most impudent tramp, clung 





nervously to the saddle, and could 

ie bessdoonase’ 8 aietiusit te m: that the iunpereeinen ts 
Moslem religion neither grasped mane nor holster, and that he me 
best to keep straight and safe in the saddle. Yet how sadly he rhe 
as he essayed to guide that troublesome nag! It was the old story of 
the Constitution over again. A bad rider and a restless = 
vacillating, timorous Sultan on the throne, and a determined r| 
people to be ruled. As one looked at that pale, nerveus face, it 
easy to see why its owner failed as a ruler. It is said that Mal — 
the Grand Vizier of Abdul Aziz, when once complaining of the o 

of his master, was asked why he did not dethrone him and place some 
one else in his stead. His reply was, ‘What good would that effect? 
Murad is a drankard, and Hamid is a coward; of the rest I know 
nothing—the experiment is too dangerous.’ There can, I think, be 
but little doubt that it is this very timid nature of Abdul Hamid which 
bas prompted all the blunders of the past few days. The evidences of 
fear were, indeed, very close at hand. His Majesty's first object evi. 
dently was to reach the mosque without molestation, and to say his 
prayers; that ceremony over, he had determined to run no more 

aio door, oo Gaal prageee over, bo echt Shap on Cosel ol REE 
away on the Bosphorus.” : — » oa nae 
The epithets attributed to Mahmoud are most unfair, Murad 
having been medically mad, while the reigning Sultan is ill, not 
cowardly, the victim of hypochondriasis, not of the ordinary fear 
of man, from which his race, to do them justice, Abdul Aziz even 
included, have been exceptionally free. But whatever the cause, 
the fact remains that after two revolutions and three ; 
d'état there is still no Sultan, no man claiming supreme power 
by right of birth, yet competent to pursue a policy, to choose 
efficient Pashas, to use the strength that yet remains to the 
relics of the fierce caste which so nearly crushed by sheer 
valour and contempt of death the civilisation of Central 
Europe. And—and this is the terrible fact of the situation—there 
is neither certainty nor probability that there ever will be one, 
All the signs are in the air which in Asia portend the fall of 
Kings, and in Constantinople always precede a change in the 
occupant of the throne, but grant another Revolution accom. 
plished and another Sovereign placed in light confinement, and 
where is the hope of gain? A statement, said to be official, 
has been published in Paris, declaring the next brother to be 
“a lively and able-bodied young man of thirty-three,” 
but neither health nor vivacity, especially when so asserted, are 
guarantees against brain-disease ; while if the next heir, by 
a happy chance, is healthy in body and mind, he has been bred 
a prisoner, in ignorance of all that it concerns a Sultan to know, 
By a strange irony of fate, the tincture of merciful feeling shown 
by the bloodthirsty House in its decadence has proved an injury 
to the throne. When the brothers were slaughtered revolu- 
tion was improbable, for sons dislike killing fathers in Turkey, 
as in England, and the system secured permanence, and occa 
sionally an heir trained to war and to affairs; but now the 
brothers are a constant temptation to revolution, while they 
are never so qualified as to make revolution justifiable. The 
Sultans are merciful enough to spare them, but not merciful 
enough to suffer them to become attractive candidates 
for the throne. There is therefore in Turkey none of 
the fixity of European dynasties, and none of the chance 
that the unfixed system may allow of the elevation of 
the needed man, possessed of the imprescriptable prerogative of 
birth, yet as able to govern as if he had never been enfeebled 
by the purple. 

In Western Europe a way has long since been found out 
of this dilemma, The Sovereign is left—even if hopelessly un- 
fitted to reign—in nominal possession of the throne, and some 
strong or acceptable person, under the title of Regent oF 
Premier, or Chancellor or favourite, or even without title, 
exercises all his powers. He masters his master and is his 
substitute. But in Turkey this device is apt to fail. The 
strong man never masters his master, and mastering every- 
body else is of no use. A Regent-Khalif is as impossible as a 
Pope-Substitute, and no Grand Vizier can make his power 
independent. The authority of the Padishah is so nearly 
sacred, so nearly self-derived and independent of circumstance 
that the Mayor of the Palace, with a feeble Sovereign, can 
never be secure even for a day. If any other resolute 
man can win the Sovereign’s favour for an hour, cam 
coax or extort from him one.order, all is over with the 
temporary lord. He falls, agMidhat fell, instantaneously, 
without resistance, without even making a commotion in the 
water. It is as if the last Merovingian could from his ox-cart 
have ordered the execution of Pepin with irresistible authority. 
The Sultan, however feeble, however sick, however paral, sed, 
is, while still Sultan, the lord, and cannot by a.,conscientious 
Ottoman be disobeyed. No one who knows. Turkey doubts 
that if Abdul Aziz, in the crisis of his fate, could have escape’ 
physical arrest for ten minutes, could have summo 
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guards, or could have reached the Syrian regiments round the 
his orders for the execution of all the conspirators 
gould have been carried out instantly, and without a phrase 

demur or remonstrance. And there never is any security 

t the order will not be given. Turkey is now civilised so 
far that both power and enjoyment depend on the command 
of money. No strong Vizier could work without full control 
of a sufficiently full treasury, yet if the Palace is to be 
tranquil, the Treasury can never be sufficiently full. 
It takes the revenue of a State to keep the Palace 


tranguil, full as it is of grown children intent on 
enjoyment, all-powerful with their master, and knowing 


no more of the limits of his resources than little children 
in England know of their father’s income. They are not so 
wicked in this matter as bondholders imagine, are much more 
orant than wicked, and simply do not know why their lord 
ied not as readily draw an order for a half-million as an 
order for a double ration of roasted gazelle. They fret for the 
moon, and if the moon is refused by any one save the Sultan, 
sooner or later they beat that one to express their wrath. 
They break the thing in their way, not to get it out of 
their way, but to express their feelings, and whether it is a 
ipkin or an irreplaceable porcelain vase never causes them a 
thought. The fight for money between the Vizier and the 
Palace will always produce collision. The strong man at the 
head of affairs is, therefore, impossible, just as the strong 
Sultan is, andthe system so carefully constructed and capable 
of working with such tremendous force when the strong man 
is present, in want of him collapses like a wheel without a tire. 
The scene presented in France in 750, that strangely pictures- 
que scene which has struck makers of school-books till every child 
recalls it, is repeated in Constantinople after a thousand years, 
without its alleviations. You have the Merovingian, the man of 
the sacred race, with his legal claim to every authority, led out to 
y his religious homage amidgt a reverential crowd, and then 
fed back to his palace, to be kept amused like a weary child, 
the only difference being that instead of the cart and its oxen 
with gilt horns, you have the white horse which its master 
can scarcely ride and the stirrups of gold. Only Pepin is 
absent, and will never be present. With the fainéant of the East 
is bound up the safety of the faith, and against that spell 
neither the Charles nor the Pepin of the Mussulman world, neither 
warrior nor organiser, can find an adequate defence. Turkey 
1 raga for want of Turks, and the Sultanet for want of a 
ultan. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S DEBATE. 
T is by this time pretty clear that if the policy of Eng- 
land in Turkey is to become what it ought to be, the 
English people must speak out in a way to strengthen the 
weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, not only of her 
Majesty’s Government, but of her Majesty’s Opposition. The 
only Parliamentary speaker who has as yet risen near 
the height of the emergency is the Duke of Argyll, and 
even his masterly and statesman-like speech of Tuesday was 
carefully toned-down and weakened at its conclusion, in order to 
render it commonly tolerable to the ears of such a Liberal as 
Lord Kimberley, not to mention such a Liberal as Lord Stratheden 
and Oampbell. With the one exception we have named, the tone 
neither of Government nor Opposition has improved since the 
first night of the Session and the publication of the Blue- 
books. The Government indeed have become more distinctly 
incapable of a policy at all, while the Opposition have 
become considerably more hesitating in their advocacy of 
anything like a significant line of action. “This great ques- 
tion,” said Lord Kimberley, in his very feeble speech, “ must 
be mainly judged by us by reference to our interests in the 
' Levant, which were permanent and abiding, and not to be 
affected by passing events.” That is altogether the wrong note 
to strike. We admit that our interests in the Levant are im- 
portant, but the Duke of Argyll appears to be as much ahead of 
his colleagues as the Lord Stanley of 1864 was ahead of the Lord 
Derby of 1877, when he maintains that our “interests in the 
Levant” must depend on our securing justice for the mis- 
governed peoples of the Levant, not the fate of those popula- 
tions on our interests, “I think,” quoted the Duke of Argyll 
from Lord Stanley’s speech delivered in 1864, “that we are 
making for ourselves enemies of races which will very soon become 
in Eastern countries dominant races, and I think we are keeping 
countries by whose improvement we, as the great traders of 
the world, should be the great gainers, and that we are doing 
this for no earthly advantage, present or prospective. I 





admit that England has an interest, and a very strong one, in 
the neutrality of Egypt, and some interest also, though to a 
less extent, in Constantinople not falling into the hands of a 
great European Power; but these two points set aside, J can 
conceive no injury arising to Great Britain from any transfer 
of power which might affect the Turkish Empire.” When 
history comes to judge Lord Derby, he will be ed by 
these words. He knew the true policy, and he pursued a 
policy quite opposed to it. His first interference in this great 
matter was when the insurrection in the Herzegovina was 
in its infancy, and he then did his best, as the Duke of 
Argyll pointed out, to press on the neighbouring States the 
policy of suffocation, to convince the insurgents that they 
enjoyed no sympathy in their efforts, and that those efforts, 
even if well sustained, could not result in any sort of foreign 
interference. This was the policy deliberately announced by 
Sir Henry Elliot in a despatch to Consul Holmes, dated 25th 
August, 1875, and deliberately approved by Lord Derby, in 
a despatch dated the 15th September following. The Con- 
sular mission to the insurgents was indeed specially discouraged 
by England on account of the too great importance which it gave 
to the rising in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and of the appear- 
ance it presented of interfering with the independence of the 
Porte. Indeed, like the Andrassy Note, it was only consented to on 
the request of the Porte. The instructions to the English delegate 
were most rigid not to invite even the story of the insurgents’ 
grievances, to discourage in the strongest way “the delu- 
sion” that they enjoyed any foreign sympathy, and to induce 
the insurgents to submit as soon as possible to the Turk. 
And the instructions were so carried out that though the 
insurgents were exhorted not to attack the Turkish troops 
during the negotiations, the Turkish troops nevertheless availed 
themselves of the information acquired in the negotiations, 
to attack the insurgents, a piece of treachery which, though 
feebly disapproved, led to no formal protest or remonstrance on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government. Now that is a specimen 
of the whole conduct of the Turkish question by Lord Derby 
up to September last, so that the Duke of Argyll was well war- 
ranted in asking whether that is not a policy to “ make for our- 
selves enemies of races which will very soon become in Eastern 
countries dominant races.” What is, above all things, evident 
from the Blue-books, is that England was far the most unfriendly 
of all the European guaranteeing Powers to the insurrectionary 
provinces, and far the most cordial to the Turks, at all events 
up to the time of the Bulgarian atrocities,—that all she did 
separately she did in the interests of Turkey, and the whole 
difference between her policy and that of the other guaranteeing 
Powers up to that time, was a difference in the direction of 
showing more favour to the Porte, and of earning more hos- 
tility from the subject populations. Lord Salisbury treats this 
policy of Lord Derby’s as a mere discharge of our obligations 
under the Treaty of 1856. All we can say is, that the other 
guaranteeing Powers were equally bound by that Treaty, and 
that their policy was not ours, was in every respect, up to 
September of last year, more friendly than ours to the oppressed 
races of Turkey, and less friendly to the oppressor. 
Government made light, in the first instance, as Lord Derby 
naively confesses, of a rising of which other Governments 
thought most gravely. It is notorious that at the time when, 
as Lord Derby said on Tuesday, he regarded the insurrection 
in Herzegovina as certain to end in nothing but disaster to 
the insurgents, and was doing all in his power to discourage 
them, a very different view indeed was taken by other Euro- 
pean Governments, who showed their appreciation of the 
conditions of the case by proposing what our Government 
deprecated as a remedy far too serious for the emergency. 
And as was Lord Derby’s foresight, so was his policy,—alto- 
gether coloured, or discoloured, by his desire to bolster up the 
Turkish cause. The Oonsular Commission, the Andrassy 
Note, the Berlin Memorandum were all treated just as Turkey 
requested our Foreign Office to treat them; and it was only 
when Lord Derby came to the point of incurring a dangerous 
responsibility that he drew back, and told Turkey that she 
must not rely on our material aid. 

Even after the impression produced on this country by the 
Bulgarian massacres,—an impression which Lord Derby certainly 
did his best to intimate to the Porte as likely to cripple this 
country in a policy of aid which she might otherwise have been 
inclined to render though he had never pledged himself to 
render it,—the policy of England was, by the confession, nay, 
even by the ostentatious avowal, of the Government, one of 
friendly “ mediation,”"—i.e, a policy which beat down the 





demands on Turkey, and endeavoured to minimise her obli- 
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gations, We are bound, says Lord Salisbury, to “ exhaust 
appeal, remonstrance, exhortation, before deserting a cause 
we had hitherto maintained; and if we had taken any other 
eourse, however deep the guilt of the Turks, however low 
you may put their intelligence, they would have had fair 
ground of coraplaint against this country.” That might 
have been so if we had not given them notice that should 
“ y remonstrance, and exhortation” prove vain and fruit- 
logs, then we should hold ourselves absolved for the future 
from our immoral and one-sided engagement, and should feel 
completely at liberty to resolve on any course, not only 
that the “interests” of this country, but that the moral 
feeling of this country, might require. But we ought 
to have given them such notice, and it was simply 
silly to press concessions on Turkey which we were support- 
ing neither by promises of support if Turkey should accept 
them, nor by the prospect of new dangers if she should reject 
them. A “mediation” of pure reason and appeal between 
such a Power as Turkey and the Powers of Europe, is a mean- 
ingless and hopeless thing. And a meaningless and hopeless 
thing it proved. And yet even now Lord Derby intimates that 
it is only fair that Turkey should have time given her to try her 
proposed reforms. Yet this is the very insanity of impartiality, 
—a sort of insanity to which Lord Derby, with his extrava- 
gant, we might almost say his monstrous caricature of common- 
sens, is especially liable. Is Russia, with her armies all mo- 
bilised, to wait for years to see whether Turkey, after refusing 
the “irreducible ” but nevertheless reduced “ minimum ” of the 
European overtures, will carry out a Constitution the hopeless- 
ness of which no one has exposed more vigorously than Lord 
Salisbury. Is the world to stop for one preposterous experiment 
on the reformability of acentury-old offender ? You might as well 
call it common-sense and moderation to await the speculative 
experiments of an insolvent on Stock-Exchange operations forthe 
sudden recovery of his fortune, before making him a bankrupt, 
and reproach the creditor who had urged his claim, for cruelty in 
not allowing him time to make a new fortune by happy inspira- 
tions. Lord Beaconsfield’s claim that England went in as a 
mere mediator is as different as possible from his claim on our 
behalf at either Aylesbury or the Guildhall. It is Lord Derby’s 
poliey, not Lord Beaconsfield’s, which has triumphed,—the 
poliey of milk-and-water, not the policy of squibs and rockets. 
But either alike is a policy wholly unworthy of England. The 
Conference has, it appears, if the speeches of the leading 
Ministers can be trusted, given us no new freedom. We are as 
mwch bound as ever by our engagements to respect the inde- 
pendence as well as the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Nay, 
we are to remain thus bound till some indefinite time has 
elapsed in which to test the brand-new virtue of a State that has 
never shown a trace of virtue, and the constitutionalism of a 
Power to which the fiction of a Constitution isa cruel mockery. 
That is not the policy which the English people have desired. 
And if the Liberals do not heartily oppose it, the Liberals will 
not be, more than the Tories, the representatives of the 


popular feeling of England. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

fee is something a little strange, and perhaps a little 

pathetic, in the different destinies which the two great 
Parliamentary chiefs who have so long faced each other in 
the Lower House are undergoing at this latter end of their 
political career,—Mr. Gladstone breaking lances with Mr. 
Ohaplin, M.P. for Mid-Lincolnshire, or at least shivering 
Mr. Chaplin’s lance without even splintering his own; and 
Lord Beaconsfield brought to book in the calm, cold region of 
the House of Lords, for all those little not always unpre- 
meditated blunders which he knew so well how to pass off in 
the warmer atmosphere of the House of Commons, without 
being compelled to make humiliating confessions. The scene 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chaplin yesterday week 
was not, indeed, in its main features pathetic. There may 
have been a certain pathos in the fact that in political society 
Mr. Gladstone’s name has now so long been a stone of offence 
and a signal for the voice of the scorner, that even a Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire, who had hitherto been known in the 
House chiefly for the weight of his opinion about horses, 
should have thought it possible to gain glory by a bitter per- 
sonal attack on an ex-Prime Minister, who is also incontestably 
by far the greatest debater in the House of Commons. Times 
ate changed, indeed, when a county Member of so humble a 
reputation as Mr. Chaplin could even hope to reap fame from 


heaped for so many months back on Mr. Gladstone’s name 
what is called “society ” gave a certain air of plausibility ~ 
Mr, Chaplin’s ambitious design. But there was nothi 
pathetic about the issue, except for the few who might have 
entered into the hopes of the sanguine “Knight of the 
Shire.” It is saying little to say that none but Ulysses can 
as yet bend Ul bow, and that Ulysses himself can bend 
it as easily as ever. Mr, Chaplin was certainly not well 
advised. There was more pluck than prudence in his effort 
to say to Mr. Gladstone’s face what every one was sayi 
behind his back, for Mr. Chaplin had evidently not wei 
the grounds of the wrath of the “ great world” against Mr. 
stone in any rational scales, and had no idea how feeble those 
grounds would appear when stated by his lips in the House, 
and how utterly foolish when his charges had once been dealt. 
with by Mr. Gladstone, When the disinherited knight struck 
the shield of Brian de Bois Gilbert with the sharp end of hig 
lance, he knew, though his antagonist at that time did not, that 
he wasat least the equal of the Templar in the lists. Mr. Chaplin, 
unfortunately for him, had no such assurance, and before he 
moved the adjournment of the House, he must have been well 
aware, if he has anything like the sense for which we give him 
credit, that he had made a great mistake, and was about to be . 
greatly discomfited. The truth is that his speech was a mere 
echo of the irrational political antipathy to Mr. Gladstone, 
his argument lending that antipathy no fresh weight, 
and supplying it with no intelligible ideas, no “ reasonable 
soul.” It assumed, what is obviously an error, that the House 
of Commons elected three years ago necessarily represents the 
present opinion of the English people on a subject not then 
even heard of ; and it assumed further, what is still more ob- 
viously an error, that what Mr. Gladstone had said and done, 
and the outbreak of feeling he had elicited, had not seriously. 
modified for the better even the policy of the very Govern- 
ment he was condemning. To taunt Mr. Gladstone with 
having mistaken the feeling of the electors in 1874, whea 
there was no response to his appeal, was a curious blunder, at 
least, by way of showing that he has mistaken the feeling of 
the country now, when the answer to his appeal has been 89 
enthusiastic. But it was a still greater blunder to call in 
question his honour, because he has not hastened to 
ask the present House of Commons, of which no one can 
assert that it does represent the country on this question, to en- 
dorse the opinions he has expressed. In short, Mr. Chaplin had 
not tested the strength of his own weapons when he made his 
deadly assault ; and what weapons he had were poorly handled. © 
He relied blindly on a state of feeling which, no doubt, he 
had found prevalent everywhere in society, to give force to his 
words. But the moment a full light was brought to bear on that - 
state of feeling, it blanched and faded, and Mr. Chaplin found that 
he had made himself the mouthpiece of a very irrational kind of 
sentiment. Mr. Gladstone had not so lost “ that ancient vigour, 
once his pride and boast,” as to be unable to make a pitiable spec _ 
tacle of such a champion as this, who certainly as yet under 
stands horses better than men. There was a certain pathos in the 
mere fact that Mr. Gladstone should be challenged to single 
combat by such a “ Knight of the Shire.” But there was none 
of the pathos attaching to the attempts of weakened force 
to rival the achievements of its earlier days. When Mr. Glad- 
stone sat down amidst universal cheering, Mr. Ohaplin must 
have become aware that he had but furnished his great 
antagonist with a new, though not very important triumph. 
But there is some true pathos, we think, in Lord Beacons- 
field’s position in the House of Lords, though he is the First 
Minister of the Orown, and not a private Member, like Mr. 
Gladstone, and though no Member of the rank and file ven- 
tures to cross swords with the great guerilla leader. There 
was a rumour that Lord Beaconsfield was to invent a new 
style of oratory peculiarly suitable to the House of Lords. 
But the truth is, that he has only adopted a new style of 
apology peculiarly suitable to schoolboys who have not said 
their lesson right, and don’t quite like either to acknowledge 
their errors frankly, or to deny them blankly. There is r 
pathos about poor Lord Beaconsfield’s lame replies to question 
after question, in which he has been asked to justify the extem- 
pore rhodomontade so much more easily glossed over in 
House of Commons. On the empty benches of the Upper 
House he sees nothing but bleak indifference to his sallies, 
while the experienced officials opposite him ask nasty questions 
with a horrible accuracy of statement that he does not know 
how to evade, On Tuesday he made two desperate efforts to 
extenuate the gross ineredulity of the Government on the 





such an encounter, and it cannot be denied that the odium 


subject of the Bulgarian atrocities during the last part of last 
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nian 
Session. And both efforts only plunged him further into the 
First, he said that all the Powers of Europe were 
jgnorant of the Bulgarian atrocities at the date of the presenta- 
tion of the Berlin Memorandum, “ notwithstanding that all of 
them had been perpetrated a fortnight or three weeks before 
jt was drawn up.” On Thursday he had to admit that none 
of them were perpetrated till twelve days before it was 
completed, none of great magnitude till within a week of that 
date, and some of the worst not till the day on which it was 
completed, or the previous day. There was, then, no great 
mystery and no great negligence in the fact that these horrors, 
having occurred in the rural districts of Bulgaria, were not 
known in Berlin when the Berlin Memorandum was completed. 
Next, Lord Beaconsfield apologised for the ignorance of his 
Government, on the ground that these atrocities had occurred in 
of Bulgaria almost denuded of Consular supervision, the 
Government of a past day having “ cut off all Consular agencies 
in that part of the Turkish Empire.” On Thursday poor 
Lord Beaconsfield had to admit that he could not point 
to the abridgment of even a single consular officer through 
whom information on the subject of these atrocities could by 
any possibility have been obtained; and all Lord Beaconsfield 
could allege was that in one or two cases there had been 
reductions where atrocities have not occurred, but might 
have occurred; and that in that case, we might have been 
short of information owing to such reductions. A more 
pitiable attempt to justify a wholly erroneous statement,— 
~—Lord Beaconsfield had evidently grasped at the first weapon 
of defence he thought available, without in the least knowing 
its true character,—was hardly ever made even by a schoolboy 
to an offended master. But the worst of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
levities in this way has not yet been made the subject of in- 
terrogation. AttheGuildhall his celebrated attack on Russia was 
as follows. He began by sneering at the Russian “ ultimatum ”:— 
“TI have heard a good deal about an ultimatum. That is 
an ugly word, when we are endeavouring to bring about a 
pacific settlement. But I believe, my Lord, that the ulti- 
matum was something in this case like bringing an action for 
debt when the whole sum claimed had previously been 
paid into Court.” Subsequently he went on :—“ Peace is 
especially an English policy. She [England] is not an 
aggressive Power, for there is nothing which she desires. 
She covets no cities and no provinces. What she wishes is to 
maintain and to enjoy the unexampled empire which she has 
built up, and which it is her pride to remember exists as much 
on sympathy as on force. But although the policy of 
England is peace, there is no country so well prepared for 
war as our own. If she enters into conflict in a righteous 
cause—and I will not believe that England will go to war 
except for a righteous cause,—if the contest is one which 
concerns her liberty, her independence, her empire, her re- 
sources, I feel, are inexhaustible. She is not a coun 


whieh, when she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself | 


whether she can support a second or a third campaign.” 
Now, observe the sneer at the Russian ultimatum, 
the insinuation that there were other Powers, though 
England was not amongst them, which coveted provinces 
and cities, and the scoff at the weak financial position 
of Powers which, though they might undertake one 
campaign, could not follow it up with others, and then 
compare with it this account given by Lord Beaconsfield on 
Tuesday of his Guildhall language :— Why does he not say 
what my statements were? I will tell him what they were. I 
said that the policy of England was a policy of peace, that 
uere was no country of which peace was more essen- 

tially the policy than England; that we coveted nothing, 
desired no city and no province; that we wanted none; but 
T also said that if we had good reasons for going to war, if 
there was to be a war, and we were unfortunately brought into 
it, we should enter into that war with a determination to carry 
it on till right were done, These were the observations that 
I made in the Guildhall. These are the observations which 
I now make in the House of Lords. I entirely adhere to them. 
were no sneer. I was as unconscious of sneers as ever I 

was, or as I am in speaking at this moment.” If there were 
nO sneer in the language about the ultimatum being 
an action for debt after the money had been paid into 
Court, what isa sneer If there were no sneer in the sugges- 
tion of countries which, when they enter on a campaign, have 
reason to doubt whether they could support a second or third 
Campaign, what is a sneer? These things for them- 


selves, and Lord Beaconsfield will still have, we fear, to 


It is a hard fate for a man accustomed to the popular 
atmosphere of a House where a sharp saying diverts 
attention from a multitude of levities and misstatements, 
to be sunning himself in his old age in the y 
splendours of the House of Lords, and trying to find 
excuses which will not bear a moment's consideration 
for blunders of which his more accurate opponents coldly 
and mercilessly convict him. Mr. Gladstone, even if he 
became the common enemy of a hundred Mr. Chaplins, is 
surely not in nearly so uncongenial a sphere 2s Lord Beacons- 
field at the head of the Treasury Bench, with Lord Granville 
opposite him to invite accurate references, and blandly thank 
him for his courtesy in trying to explain what is incapable of 
explanation. | 





THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


R. LOWE'S renewed attack upon the proposals of the 
Government with regard to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge had reference chiefly to the things which the 
Bill does not propose to do. He complains that Ministers 
are taking a course most unworthy of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, because they ask Parliament to appoint a Commission 
to deal with two great and ancient institutions, without first 
acquainting themselves with the existing state of things, or 
considering with care and deliberation how they ought to be 
amended. Instead of instituting an examination into the manner 
in which the Universities and Oolleges had done their work, 
there has only been an investigation to find out how much 
money the Colleges have, in order to see how much may 
be taken from them. The Oolleges have been found 
guilty of possessing a certain sum of money, and a Qom- 
mission is to be appointed to dispose of it. When once 
the whim has seized him, no one can indulge in more 
gloomily conservative vaticinations than Mr. Lowe. In the 
fate of the Universities he sees foreshadowed the doom of 
the Church of England. That, too, is a great and wealthy 
institution ; will the possession by it of a very large 
revenue be thought a sufficient reason, in the absence of 
any inquiry as to whether it does its work well or ill, for 
taking the money and applying it to other purposes? There 
is no difference, Mr. Lowe maintains, between the two 
cases. If the possession of money and the desire to appro- 
priate it are the only things to consider in the case of the 
Universities, they will be the only things to consider in the 
case of the Church. 

We do not know whether Mr. Lowe succeeded in instilling his 
own fears into the minds of any supporters of the Government. If 
he did, we can suggest a parallel which is at once more accurate 
and less alarming than that which Mr. Lowe drew between the 
despoiling Commissions it is proposed to nominate for the 
Colleges and the equally despoiling Commission which may one 
day be nominated for the Church. That great and wealthy 
institution, the Church of England, has for many years 
been administered by a Oommission appointed for ends 
closely analogous to those which have prompted the 
| Universities Bill. The wealth of the Church of England was 
found to be very ‘unequally divided between the Bishops 
land the parochial Clergy, just as the wealth of Oxford 
|and Oambridge has been found to be very unequally divided 
| between the Colleges and the University, When that dis- 
covery was made, it was not thought necessary to institute an 
inquiry as to the manner in which the Bishops and the Clergy 
‘had done their work. The investigation undertaken had pre- 
cisely the object which Mr. Lowe thinks so shocking when 

applied to the Universities. It was merely pecuniary, directed 
| to find out how much money the Bishops had got, in order to 
see how much might be taken from them. Parliament was 
fairly satisfied with the way in which the Bishops and the 
parochial Olergy discharged their several duties, bat it 
was of opinion that the Bishops had a good deal more 
money than was necessary to enable them to perform 
their duties properly, while the parochial clergy had a 
good deal less. Consequently it appointed a Commission 
to take measures for redressing this inequality, and these 
measures were in substance much of the same order which will 
probably be taken with respect to the Universities. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners made what they considered a 
proper provision as regards money for the discharge of Episeo- 
pal and Archiepiscopal functions, and they then appropriated 
the surplus to making better provision as regards money for 
the discharge of those other funetions which are equally essen- 








rectify his own report of his own words. 





tial to the proper working of the Church of England. The 
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Church of England has not suffered either in influence 
or energy by the change, and the general belief is that 
after all the changes that have been effected by the Com- 
mission, the Bishops have as much money as they ought 
to have, and the parochial clergy certainly not more. 
A few enthusiasts, with dispositions half-antiquarian and half- 
ecclesiastical, write verses in honour of the “last of our old 
Prince-Bishops,” or heave a sigh as they pace the streets of 
Tyburnia, and remember that the vast wealth which will 
come to hand when the building leases fall in will not be en- 
joyed by the Bishops of London. We sincerely hope that a 
similar source of sentimental regret will be provided for Mr. 
Lowe, in the spectacle of an Oxford in which the pressing needs 
of the University will have been supplied from the surplus 
wealth of the Colleges. 
Mr. Fowler has very accurately described Mr. Lowe’s state of 
mind when he speaks of him as deceived by the “ Rip Van 
- Winkle fallacy.” Mr. Lowe seems to fancy that the Oxford 
of to-day is the Oxford that he knew when he had just 
taken his degree. If he would only pay a visit to his Uni- 
versity, armed with a few introductions to the younger tutors, 
he would soon discover that the one function which he will 
condescend to recognise in a University is already developed in 
the greatest possible degree. Almost every resident Fellow is 
either teaching or examining all day long. They have little time 
for their friends, and none at all for themselves. Some of them 
would like to study as well as teach, but everymoment taken from 
the latter occupation is regarded by University opinion as a 
moment wasted. The end of life is to get some moderate amount 


ing to be founded, old Professorships waiting to be endowed, 
museums and libraries needing to be enlarged, scientific appas 
ratus of all kinds needing to be provided. These are not 
recondite wants, such as can only be measured by prolonged 
inquiries ; they are patent and glaring wants, and yet in face 
of them all, the University Liberals in the House of Commong 
calmly summon round them their noble army of non-resident 
Fellows, and shed tears of joy at the remembrance that every one 
of these superior persons stands for so many hundreds a year 
diverted from University purposes. So long as the revenues 
of Oxford and Cambridge are devoted to the twin objects of 
maintaining non-resident Fellows in London, and employi 
resident tutors at the Universities to ensure that there Tal 
never be wanting a due supply of future non-resident Fellows to 
take the places of those who now are, all, they think, will be well, 
If any one so much as hints that the advancement of learni 
and science is, at least, a subordinate function of a University, 
he is set down as obscurantist and reactionary. The result of 
all this is that instead of the Government being encouraged to 
enlarge the powers of the Commission, they will be met at 
every turn either by direct obstruction, or by inappropriate 
demands for changes of a wholly different kind. The best 
friends of the Universities will be those who do most, first to 
improve, and then to pass the present Bill. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE decision of the Tribunal in the Oregon case has still to 
be awaited, and it is just possible that it may be given 


of knowledge into that large proportion of Undergraduates who | in favour of the Governor’s action as Returning Officer ; and in 


will read nothing if they are left alone, but who, by dint of 
constant appeals of all kinds, can usually be got to read some- 


this case, Mr. Tilden would be President by a majority of one, 
It appears, however, to be believed throughout the Union that 


thing. How successful after its fashion this never-ceasing effort | the Commissioners, in deciding that they cannot “go behind 


is may be seen by Mr. Fowler’s statement that in the year 1875 
three out of every four graduates took honours of some kind. 


the returns” for Louisiana and Florida, have elected Mr, 
Hayes, and he is receiving all the interested worship alwa' 


When it is remembered what unkindly material the tutors have | paid to the future dispenser of so much patronage. Nat 

often had to work in, and what immense inducements to idleness | the Democrats, who fully expected when the Tribunal wag 
Oxford supplies lest the Tutors should be exalted above mea-| formed that the Republican vote for Louisiana would be set 
sure, this is really a wonderful result. Probably Cambridge | aside, are furious, and indulge not only in violent abuse of the 
has much the same story to tell, and when it is told, there is | Commissioners, but in very noisy threats as to the political cone 
no room left for doubt that as machines for the particular | sequences which will follow the decision. It is notable, howe 
function to which since the Reforms of 1854 they have de-| ever, that the leaders of the party, and especially Mr. Tilden, 
voted themselves, the Universities are almost perfect. They | who is swayed by the advice of the wise and considerate man 
turn out class-men with the regularity of a cotton-mill, and | who was to have been his Secretary of State, Mr. C. F. Adams, 
the workmen have about as much leisure or quiet for doing | do not encourage this excitement, but recommend submission to 
anything else as they would have in a cotton-mill. There are | the decision, and a good many reasons have been advanced to 
those, however, who hold that the office of a University is not | account for this quiescence. The Democrats, it is said, are 
completely fulfilled when all this has been done, and who think | “ the patriotic party.” The “ Democrats have always been the 
that Oxford and Cambridge owe something to mankind in general | Conservative Constitutionalists.” The Democrats are certain, 


besides what they render to that exacting section of mankind | i 


f they are moderate, to reap a complete victory at the next 


which is comprised between the ages of nineteen and twenty-| election. We do not believe so entirely in the virtuousness of 
two. It is in recognition of these further duties that the pre- | that party—although no doubt they have experienced of late 
sent Bill has been framed, and it is eminently unfortunate that |“ the sweet uses of adversity’—we greatly doubt if Seces 


the University Liberals in the House of Commons should have 


sionists are ardent Constitutionalists, and we disbelieve alto- 


devoted themselves to weakening, instead of strengthening, its | gether in prophetic politics, and we venture, therefore, to point 


well-meant provisions. A, large proportion of College revenues 


out some reasons, which we trace in American discussions, 


is devoted to the support of non-resident Fellows, and before| which may help greatly to account for this Democratic 
any contribution to University objects can be made from these, | moderation. 


some of these Fellowships must be suppressed, or the conditions 


One of these reasons may seem trivial, but it is very strongly 


on which they are held must be altered. To any one who does} put forward, and may have considerable influence u 
not look at University matters from the precise stand-point of | American lower-class opinion. There can be no doubt 
1854, it seems a curious and undesirable anomaly that the wealth | the appointment of the Tribunal was a compromise very much 
of Oxford and Cambridge should be spent in the maintenance of | of the kind known in New England as “ leaving the dispute to 
young men in London, either as barristers, journalists, or diners-| men.” This is not exactly an “ arbitration,” as we understand 


out. They are useful, no doubt, to society in all these capacities, 


that word, but an agreement to abide by the decision of third 


and if they were maintained by their Inn of Court, or by their | parties, whatever it may be, and however they may be ine 
newspaper, or by a rate levied upon their hostesses, we should | fluenced, for the sake of avoiding a dispute. It is com 
all feel that the money was well laid out. But when these| sidered, after such reference has been made, “mean” t0 
admirable persons derive the nucleus of their income from|cavil at the decision, and the principle is appealed to 
Oxford or Cambridge, it is not unreasonable to ask how Oxford | even in the present serious political crisis. We “left it to 
or Oambridge benefit by their enjoyment of it. Of the hard| men,” the Democrats say, “and we must take the conse 
work in which their lives are spent, what fraction is given to | quences,” just as if the matter in dispute had been a racing 
labours that in the remotest and most indirect sense can be| bet. That is an argument quite intelligible to very “e 
called a University object? The contention of the University | persons, and when the question is one of armed resistance, thé 
Liberals in the House of Commons seems to be that Oxford | opinions of very rough persons have to be very carefully con~ 
and Cambridge are the only institutions in the world| sidered. Then there can be no doubt that incidentally the 
which are bound to pass a self-denying ordinance, and | decision, though a blow to the Democratic party, is a gain to 
to provide that the largest part of their revenues shall be|the Democratic cause, inasmuch as the refusal to “go behind 


diverted from its natural uses. Even if the revenues thus|t 
spent were, in the strictest sense, surplus revenues, this would 


he returns” is, as the Tribune has pointed out, a victory for 


State-Rights over the Federal Government. In accepting the 


be a very extraordinary contention, but what shall be said of | return of the Returning Board, or officer, appointed by each 
it when the Universities are all the time cramped at every | State, the Tribunal affirms that each State must upon this 





turn for want of money? There are new Professorships wait- | point be considered “ Sovereign,”—that is, outsi 


de the control 
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of the Federal Government. In so deciding, the Tribunal 
may be unwise, or even dishonest in motive, but there is no 
dear proof that it is unfair. The Constitution certainly 
leaves the method of electing the Presidential Elec- 
tors to the States, and if the State verdict can be 
upset by Congress, it is clearly not so left. It seems to be 
gnderstood that this will be the defence put forward by the 
majority of the Tribunal, and though the Judges may not be 
honest in motive—a point to be tested by the grounds of de- 
gsion in the Oregon case—still the ruling of the Tribunal 
may be strictly legal, and must be gratifying to Democrats. 
That party has always modified the grand American formula 
that “the world turns on its axis subject to the Constitution 
of the United States,” by adding, “and the rights of the 
govereign members of this Confederation.” If Congress 
can quash an election legal in all its forms, it is difficult 
to see why it should not pass an electoral law intended to 
ispense with State action in the election altogether. 

In the third and most important place, the Democrats are 
not prepared for the convulsion which resistance to the Tri- 
bunal would create. The Northern Democrats are very bitter 
and very loud, and very much inclined to think the South 
justified in resisting, but they see that short of insurrection there 

no remedy, and they have no interest in reviving civil war. 
They cannot secede for themselves, and they are under no 
oppression of the kind which tempts men to risk execution by 
theirneighbours. Nobody is murdering them, or robbing them, 
or threatening them, or interfering with their religious belief. 
Mr. Hayes will govern the North at all events, exactly as Mr. 
Tilden would have governed it, and to rise in arms to expel 
Mr, Hayes would be as ridiculous as for Liberals to rise in 
arms to expel Lord Beaconsfield. The Democrats would not 
have a chance in the field, for when the Union was once in 

il, the Northern freeholders would desert them, and the 
contest would be one between the whole people of the North 
and the lowest “ roughs” of the great towns, and would end after 
a fortnight of anarchy and bloodshed in the disfranchisement 
of all but freeholders and a rigidly repressive system of muni- 
cipal rule. The Northern Democrats are not ready for such 
suicidal folly, and though a few of them may think that 
somebody else should be ready, even those few, as a Southern 
Senator telegraphed recently to some Southern “ Extremists,” 
“think they can help the South best by silent prayers.” The 
South, no doubt, is of a different temper; but the South knows 
what war is, has had quite enough of defeat, and does not want 
to begin the battle by a war of races. There was one danger 
for a moment, perhaps,—the one pointed out by the extremely 
able and intensely prejudiced correspondent of the Times. 
The Southerners might have thought it good policy by revolt- 
ing against the Bogus legislatures to compel the North to 
supersede them by impartial military rule. There was great 
force in that notion and some statesmanship, and we may yet 
see it revived, but for the moment Mr. Hayes would appear to 
have averted the danger, if it ever existed. He has, it is 
stated by telegraph, promised the Democrat leaders to con- 
sider the Southern States “as States, and not as Pro- 
Vinces,” and in American political terminology that means a 
great deal. It means, for example, that each State shall settle 
purely intestine difficulties without the intervention of Federal 
troops, shall make its own electoral laws, subject to the “ addi- 
tional clause ” of the Constitution ; and what is most important 
ofall, shall make its own rules as to the organisation of the police 
and militia. We do not believe, we must remark, en passant, 
that the laissez-faire policy can last, or that the Federal 

ernment can in the long-run abstain from interfering, but 

We are not discussing ultimate consequences just now, and the 

mere chance of the experiment being tried gives the Southern 

Democrats for the nonce all that they desire. They say they 

Can rule the negroes without violence, if only they are let 

alone ; and if they can, of course then, under their theory of 

State-Righta, they have no motive for insurrection, or for 

changing the form of government. Indeed some of the in- 

Aluential Southerners go farther. In a very remarkable account 

of South Carolina, published in the Ailantic Monthly, and 

Written apparently by a Democrat who strives to be impartial, 

Weare assured that the Southerners do not desire to re-establish 
slavery. They know that any such attempt would be followed 
by a war of races, in which they might win, but in which the 
hegroes would employ the torch as a weapon, and the civilisa- 
tion of the South would be destroyed. They desire, therefore, 
to use the State organisation so as to establish white 
ascendancy, but not black slavery, to find means of reconciling 
the blacks to an inferior position, and then to employ them as 





“ Sepoys,” and confront the Federal Government with the 
whole strength of a united and armed South. That may bea 
mere dream, though the writer is certainly no dreamer, but 
the dream of itself shows that the most determined 
Southerners know that they must not resist now, but must 
first of all secure, under the Constitution, possession of the 
State organisations. That implies submission for the present. 

In the article we have just quoted there is one hint given by 
the writer in which there lies some hope of peace in future. He 
says that Governor Chamberlain, though certainly a Republican, 
and possibly a most ambitious man, did for a time solve the 
Southern question, merely by sternly upright, and as it were 
judicial, government. He dismissed the corrupt justices, he 
vetoed the plundering legislative measures, he compelled the 
Legislature to pass a reasonable budget, he refused jto pardon 
criminals, he declared his resolve to act impartially between 
the races, and almost in a moment disorder ceased. “ A great 
decrease of crime was perceptible in a few months, race-hatred 
greatly subsided. It is impossible to express the immense 
feeling of relief experienced at the restoration of confidence in 
the Government.” The South might suffer a worse fate than 
administration for twenty years upon what are styled in 
England “ Indian principles.” 





THE ELECTIONS OF THE WEEK. 

HE meaning of the two elections which occurred this week, 

so far as they have a meaning, seems to be that neither 

the Government nor the Opposition have yet secured many 
votes from the enemy upon the Eastern Question. At 
Wilton, Mr. Sidney Herbert was returned, as most people 
expected, by an immense majority—751 to 187—and though 
Wilton may be, indeed is, a pocket-borough, there is still 
some political significance in the fact. Mr. Norris was 
thoroughly sound upon the Turkish Question, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert thoroughly unsound, and the defeat of the 
former shows that in a little Southern borough the desire to 
terminate Turkish oppression is not strong enough to overcome 
the normal desire to conciliate the reigning family of the 
place. If Wilton had been really excited, it could have 
defied the Herberts easily enough; but it was not excited, 
and strongly as we wish that it had been, we see no 
advantage in denying the plain facts. The electors would, 
we do not doubt, have gone with their usual leaders, if 
they had advised the coercion of Turkey; but as they 
advised quiescence, they were not interested enough to break 
loose from their accustomed social trammels. They have 
in fact still to be educated up to the point of understanding 
clearly what sort of tyranny the Turkish is, and of seeing that 
its suppression is worth a sacrifice, and till that has been 


baccomplished will vote in accordance with local prepossessions, 


It must not be forgotten that nothing effectual has been done 
to educate them; that their former Member, Sir E. Antrobus, 
though a Whig, was on this Eastern Question a follower of 
Lord Derby, and that those who took their cue from him held 
Mr. Gladstone and his supporters to be a set of unreasonable 
fanatics.” 

The election in Halifax shows very much the same temper, 
though from the other side. Halifax once returned Mr. Akroyd, 
and there must therefore exist a great number of weak-kneed 
Liberal voters in the borough. If these men had been so entirely 
in sympathy with the Government as Tory organs assert that 
all Whigs are, they could have returned Mr. Gamble, who 
had the support of the Tory party, and the favour, if not the 
support, of a great many Irish electors, irritated by Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s refusal to support Home-Rule. The Whigs, how- 
ever, were not in favour of the Government policy, but rather 
opposed to it, and the Tory vote, instead of increasing, sank by 
some 300. That is not a very large number, but it is amply 
sufficient to show that the Government has not evoked the 
slightest enthusiasm among electors in the North by its policy 
in Turkey,—has, on the contrary, damped the confidence of its 
usual following in its leadership. It has not so irritated them 
as to leave the Tories no chance, but it has annoyed many of 
them, and has attracted no novel or unexpected support. That 
is not a sensational view of the election, and very far from the 
view which we should like to take, but it is, we believe, an 
accurate one. 

A personal question which arose during the proceedings at 
Wilton has called an attention to the election which it does 
not deserve. Mr. Fawcett, who was for many years a resident 
in the borough, made a speech on behalf of Mr. Norris, in 
which he showed himself, as he sometimes does, very powerful, 
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very determined, and just a little bitter. He charged Sir 
E. Antrobus with having resigned because Wilton House 
desired his resignation, and Lord Pembroke with having acted 
in a cavalier and discourteous manner to Sir E. Antrobus. 
Sir Edward denies, in the Times, the latter charge; but he 
seems in other places to have virtually admitted the former, 
and we suppose the truth to have been something of this kind. 
Sir E. Antrobus was originally supported by the Herberts of 
Wilton, then Liberals like himself, under some sort of an under- 
standing, exceedingly common in those days, and considered not 
only unobjectionable, but right, that if the “natural representa- 
tive” of Wilton wished forthe seat Sir Edward would not stand in 
his way. Finding that Mr. 8. Herbert wished to stand, and 
sympathising with the ideas of Wilton House rather than the 
ideas of Chatsworth about the main topic of the day, he kept his 
agreement, and resigned, possibly with some abruptness, though 
Mr. Fawcett says his intention had been known before-hand. We 
see nothing so very discreditable in that, except the usual dis- 
credit which attaches to any man who gives his own party a peevish 
slap in the face just at the moment when the slap will be most 
felt. ‘The discredit, if any, was in the original tacit under- 
standing—which, as we say, was a usual one—and not in acting 
upon it. Of course, if Lord Pembroke has been coercing 
Wilton into taking a Member it disliked, he has been behaving 
badly ; but there is no proof of that, and very little proba- 
bility of it. Devotion to his party is not Lord Pembroke’s 
foible, and his reputation as a philanthropic landlord stands 
fairly high, The truth is, the electors of these little 
boroughs, which have grown up at the gates of big houses, 
unless strongly excited on a question they comprehend, like to be 
represented by the ruling family. All Englishmen like it more 
or less, or we should not have a House of Commons choked 
with cadets of the thirty-one “ governing families ;” but the 
little electors in little boroughs specially like it. They get 
“ benefits” from their big house, or think they do, in all sorts 
of ways, the principal one being that the expenditure of a great 
house makes to half of them all the difference between profit and 
loss. If the family has been long among them, they are proud 
of it; and if it is decently conciliatory, they look to its favour 
as a test of their own comparative social distinction. The 
man who has been bowed to by the Ear! as he passes for twenty 
years, does not like not to be bowed to any more. To say that 
Wilton is helpless is an exaggeration. It is not half as helpless 
as a dozen Scotch boroughs where, if the local Peer wants to 
destroy his friend’s chances, he hints that he would like to see 
him elected. The Wilton way is rather base, but it is strictly 
English, and the elector who yields to the feeling is no more 
coerced than the elector is coerced who votes for a man he 
does not approve of because his friends will think it odd if he 
does not. He is only a bad elector, not a coerced one, and the 
mischief of the system is that it gives such immense power to 
constituencies so little governed by political in comparison 
with social feeling. And that is a mischief with which, as 
every educated Liberal knows, we have at this moment to 
struggle throughout half England. It is literally true that 
if fifty English families went decidedly round, Constantinople 
would be in imminent danger of bombardment, to the endless 
relief of twenty millions of mankind. 








. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON ANTS. 


E paper by Sir John Lubbock in the March number of the 

Fortnightly Review, on the habits of ants, is as fascinating as 
the best of novels, without having anything in it of that highly 
imaginative character which has too often attached to the observa- 
tions of naturalists on the habits of creatures so widely separated 
from us as the insects. Nothing is more difficult than to draw 
the right inferences from the facts observed as to the habits of 
such creatures; indeed, Sir John Lubbock has already shown, 
we imagine, that many of these inferences are illegitimate, and 
assume too easily the kind of explanations which would be the 
true explanations of similar conduct on the part of men, 
but are not the true explanations in these cases. Sir 
John Lubbock’s reputation as a naturalist is due in great 
measure to his ingenuity in devising experiments which 
enable him to compare the conduct of insects under cir- 
cumstances in all respects but one the same, and to infer 
accurately, therefore, from the difference (if any) in their 
conduct, that they are actuated by the circumstance of this par- 
ticular difference. For instance, the following is a most conclusive 
experiment, which he tried in order to establish the power of ants 
to communicate to each other a simple idea. Nothing is more 


certain than that ants set great store by the larve of ants 
(whether of their own tribe or not), and that they will carry care. 
fully to their nests any they can find. Sir John Lubbock, there. 
fore, put two glasses, the one filled with larve (from 300 to 600), 
and another containing only two or three (of which, however. any 
one taken away was immediately replaced by another), in positions 
accessible to an ants’ nest, and then put one of the tribe Lasiug 

to each glass, noting on her return to the nest how many companions 
each brought with it; but all these companions on their arrival at 
either glass of larve were imprisoned till the end of the experimen t, 
so that they might not, by their return to the nest i 
larvee, betray in which glass the larger number was. The result 
was that in every case here recorded— (Sir John quotes the total 
result of all the experiments occupying fifty hours, and the in. 
dividual result of five of the experiments occupying eight hours, 
but not, of course, the individual result of every experiment) 
the ant visiting the glass with few larve brought either no com. 
panions or very few,—the largest number of companions eyer 
brought by her was three in one hour, in which she herself made ten 
journeys ; while the one visiting the glass with many larve never 
brought less than seven companions in an hour’s time, and once 
brought sixteen companions within that time,—the remarkable 
fact being that in the hour in which she brought most com. 
panions, she made the fewest journeys herself, while in 
the hour in which she brought fewest companions with 
her she worked singularly hard herself. But the moat 
final of these experiments was the one in which Sir John 
reversed the glasses, leaving the ant which had hitherto been 
engaged on the large heap of larvse with but two or three, and 
the one which had been hitherto engaged on the small heap 
with hundreds to work at. And the result was most remarkable, 
The ant which had previously brought comparatively few com- 
panions, now brought twenty in the two hours during which the ex- 
periment lasted,—or at the rate of ten in the hour,—while the 
other one, which had hitherto brought many companions with it, 
though it worked hard itself, brought only one companion 
throughout the two hours. It is clearly impossible not to infer 
that each ant while working at the larger heap communicated 
to its companions in the nest either its greater need of assistance 
or the greater booty to be had, while the other ant either com- 
municated its indifference to assistance, or the smallness of the 
booty to be had. The total result of all the experiments was 
that the ant working at the glass with few larvz, brought in fifty 
hours only eighty-two friends, or little more than an average of, 
say, one friend in every thirty-eight minutes, while the other 
brought 257 companions in the same time, or one friend every 
twelve minutes. It is hardly conceivable that with so careful 
a series of experiments such a result could have been acci- 
dental, especially taking into account the striking result where 
the heavy job was given to the ant which had previously been 
working at the light one, and vice vers@é. On the other hand, 
we are not quite convinced by the experiment from which Sir 
Jobn infers that though one ant can communicate a simple 
notion of this kind, it cannot communicate a more complex one— 
cannot tell another ant the proper way to a store of food which it has 
discovered. The manner in which he satisfied himself of this was 
by placing a store of honey in a glaas accessible to the nest, and 
putting an ant to the honey, but instead of allowing her after her 
return to show her companions the right way, he removed her 
straight to the honey directly she had started on her subsequent 
journey from the nest, leaving her companions to find their own 
way if they could,—he had carefully arranged a place where they 
might go wrong, and could not be kept right by scent alone,— 
from any directions their friend might have given them. But 
then why should the ant have even tried to give them directions, 
when she was herself going to show them the way? Even a man 
would hardly tell the right way to his companion, if he intended 
himself to accompany him. Surely the better course would have been 
to tether the ant as she set out from the nest on her first return to 
the honey, and then, observing the same precautions as before, to 
see whether she could send any of her companions in search of the 
store she had found. Still though this experiment is not final, it 
seems probable that the conclusion represents fairly enough the 
general standard of the ant’s intellegence. Sir John Lubbock 
has shown by another very decisive experiment that though 
the ants will ‘unnel through earth to get at food the where- 
abouts of which they know, they will not make the minutest 
of embankments to help them to economise their labour in getting 
at such food; nor did they even drop food down to the nest from 
a point directly above it, to save themselves a very long roundabout 





journey in bringing it. In a word, the modes of engineering to 
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which, as a race, they have long been accustomed, they will still 

e when necessary. But they seem to devise no variation on 
them, however slight and easily accomplished, to save their labour. 
To make a passage through mould to a store of food, they will 
move away numbers of particles of earth which are in the way ; 
put they will not collect two or three such particles together, in 
order to make for themselves a raised pathway by which they may 

to food above them. 

About the same level of intelligence is shown in the experi- 
ments made by Sir John Lubbock on the power of ants to dis- 
criminate between friends and strangers, and on their friendliness 
towards their friends. That they discriminate clearly in the general 
way between friends and strangers,—and this even when the friends 
have been separated from them for upwards of a year,—Sir John has 
dearly proved, but that they are not particularly anxious to go 
out of their way to befriend even their friends, he has also shown ; 
and more than this, he has proved that even in the favour they 
show to their own companions over strangers, there is a certain in- 
difference to small mistakes, which appears to indicate that they are 
acting rather on general political rules than on any principle of per- 
gonal affection. When Sir John Lubbock chloroformed twenty-five 
friends and twenty-five strangers, the ants carried out almost all 
as dead and dropped them into the water,—friends and strangers 
alike,—and as ants do not recover from chloroform, they were not, 
go far, wrong. But when instead of chloroforming he intoxicated 
twenty-five friends and thirty strangers with alcohol, — from 
which ants do recover,—their procedure was very different. 
They carried twenty friends into the nest, where they probably 
recovered, and dropped the other five, as if they were dead, into 
the water. Of the thirty strangers, they dropped twenty-four 
into the water, and took six into the nest, but brought out four 
again and dropped them also into the water, so that while only two 
strangers were retained in the nest, only five friends were put 
out of the way after the fashion in which twenty-eight 
out of the thirty strangers had been disposed of. Were 
these two strangers, we wonder, distinguished strangers, whom 
they wanted to honour, or to keep as hostages, or to send 
back as ambassadors? And were the five friends mauvais sujets, 
whom they were glad of an excuse for getting rid of ? Or was it the 
case, as is more probable, that, dealing somewhat carelessly with the 
matter, as a mere matter of business, they confounded friends 
with strangers in one or two instances, just as in a town-and- 
gown affray one or two gownsmen might be mistaken for so many 
townsmen? ‘There is a good deal which seems to show that ants 
are rather political than personal in their principles of action. 
Cover one of their citizens with mould, and numbers of them will 
pass him by on the other side, though a very little labour would 
disinter him. On the other hand, where a good many citizens are 
collectively affected, a policy has to be adopted. It need not be a 
very delicately discriminating policy, still it must be a policy,—and 
though mistakes are made in the individual details, it is efficiently 
carried out. 

On the whole, Sir John Lubbock’s experiments and observa- 
tions seem to show that the world of ants, while a very industrious, 
very prudent, and in some respects, a very highly and economic- 
‘ally organised world, is rather a world ruled by averages, in 
which what has been called “ the individuality of the individual ” 
is not of much account. ‘There is clear economy of labour. Sir 
John Lubbock has shown that in the time of comparative tor- 
pidity, when there are no larve to be fed, two or three ants do 
the foraging for a whole nest, coming out usually about twice a 
day. If these foragers were imprisoned, then an equal number 
Were sent out in their places by the community at home ; and so 
again, if these last were imprisoned. Again, one of the experi- 
ments we have detailed, shows that an ant which has found 
more lary than it can carry home itself, conveys in some way 
to its comrades that it needs help to transport them. A still 
higher economical instinct is shown in the care the ants take to 
preserve and hatch the eggs of the aphides on whose honeydew 
they live ;—in a word, they do just what a poultry-keeper does, a 
feat beyond the foresight of many tribes of human savages, 
Again, besides keeping such stock-farms, they seem to have 
dependents,—especially blind beetles and blind wood-lice,— 
which they keep possibly as a caste of scavengers, to remove 
what they find deleterious, possibly as a caste of minstrels to amuse 
them. (Sir John Lubbock finds ants to be quite indifferent to 


or Polyergus rufescens) can do nothing except fight,—cannot 

even feed themselves, much less clean the nests and manage 

the young, and are wholly dependent on a different tribe, 

whose pup they plunder in order to provide themselves 

with slaves. In one case, quoted by Sir John Lubbock from 

M. Forel, ant-organisation had been carried so far that a sort of 

ant-empire had been created, containing within a circle whose 

radius was two hundred yards, no less than two hundred colonies 

of the species Formica exsecta,—an empire which must have con- 

tained at least a population of ants equal to the human population of 

the British Islands. Indeed, Sir John Lubbock ventures to suggest 
that if the life of the individual ant were longer,—he supposes it 
to be from one to two years,—and if they could accumulate the 
lessons of their experience,—a great “if,”—they would, from 
their enormous numbers, contend on equal terms with man even 
in temperate regions, and probably on much more advantageous 
terms within the tropics. 

Hence, though the old advice to the sluggard to go to the 
ant to learn industry might evidently be enlarged upon, 

and the learned doctors of capitalism and trades-unionism 
might be sent to the ant to learn economy also, the most 
instructive lesson which these wonderful communities seem likely 
to teach us is this, that the modern sceptic’s idea of ethics, which 
makes ethical progress to consist in the gradual, unconscious 
subordination of the good of the individual to the good of the 
community, has been most effectually tried among the various 
tribes and nations of ants, and the economy in which it results 
carried out to a far higher perfection than it ever can be with 
men,—but only to prove that individuality, and the affections which 
foster individuality, are the most essential of conditions for the 
accumulation of experience. And yet the effect of experience on 
mere organisation is far greater, and far more rapidly accumulated, 
through the hereditary modification of the instincts of a creature 
of very short span of life like the ant, than it can be through the 
instincts of a being with as long an infancy as man’s. Of course 
the more generations are possible within a given time, the more 
chance there is that beneficial modifications of an organism will 
perpetuate themselves. And yet in the cleverest of the short-lived 
creatures, this process proves to be indefinitely inferior in power 
to the accumulation of experience through conscious individual 
effort. Surely the inference is clear that it is not by naturally 
differentiated organisations, but only by the individual self-culture 
of consciously free beings, that the accumulation of experience in 
any large or moral sense becomes really possible. 





CLERKSHIPS versus HANDICRAFTS. 

S it very wrong to be a sedentary person? The Muscular 
Christians, when they governed opinion, and before their 
ideas had been so much discredited by the approval and exagge- 
ration of them by Muscular Pagans, used to hint that to be 
sedentary was to be slightly contemptible, and to argue vehe- 
mently that a man might be fond of strong exercise and still be 
acceptable in God's sight, but they never quite ventured to assert 
that a sedentary man could not get to heaven. A faint idea that 
the Christian virtues were possible in a cripple, a blind man, or a 
man with an asthma, always lingered in their minds, and for 
scholarly sedentariness both C. Kingsley and T. Hughes always 
had a kindly pitying word. Some of our contemporaries, how- 
ever, seem strongly inclined to improve on their position, and to 
maintain that a taste for a sedentary life, unless you are very rich 
—in which case, of course, free-will is perfect, the rieh man 
having discharged his obligation to society—has in itself some- 
thing of the nature of sin. Mr. Gladstone, in one of those 
myriad letters with which he favours correspondents so unworthy 
of his courtesy that they immediately send them to the papers—has 
| recently happened to say he thought parents would be wise to 
| prefer manual labour for their sons to the work of clerks, and 
immediately his opinion is reiterated by a score of pens, with 
every variety of exaggeration. The unlucky lads who prefer 
quill- work to bricklaying are condemned as cowards, ridiculed as 
‘‘ snobs,” and even denounced as immoral persons, who have for- 
gotten the divine ordinance that “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
| thou eat bread.” It is hinted that to be sedentary is to be lazy, 
and to be lazy is to be vicious, and that consequently, if a clerk 
starves because an Ayrshire man will do his work on half his wages, 





any sounds he can make, but he shows that they have an elaborate 
apparatus which looks very like an auditory apparatus, and 
Conjectures that they may be very sensitive to vibrations which 
our ears do not perceiveat all.) Then, too, some ants have carried 
the division of labour so far, that the fighting ants (the Amazons 


he only enjoys a just retribution for his sinful preference of broad- 
| cloth, bad pay, and “ dignity,” to corduroy, good pay, and ‘“+inde- 
pendence.” It sounds a little hard to us, all that, and we wish there- 


| fore to state the case of the poorclerks, first premising that im re- 
' gard to what may be called the policy of the matter we agree with 
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their opponents. It is very much better for the State that every 
able-bodied man within it should produce something, and as every 
artisan must produce, and a good many clerks produce nothing, it is 
very much to be wished that there should be as many artisans as pos- 
sible and no unnecessary clerks. Still the obligation to be an artisan 
is, as a moral obligation, at most only a counsel of perfection, and 
we may be permitted without offence therefore to say just a 
passing word for the sinners, who do not reach quite up to the 
journalist's ideal. In the first place, then, it is not every man who 
needs bread who can become, or who desires to become, a skilled 
artisan. Nothing that we know of in literature is more remark- 
able than the assumption of journalists, and especially of journalists 
who detest Trades Unions’, that the typical artisan is a most com- 
fortable person,-who “ only ” works with his hands, who is never 
over-pressed by competition, who is the most independent of men, 
and who gets better paid than the poorer clergy “‘ for healthful and 
invigorating daily toil.” They should try the life for three months. 
They would find that even in the more highly paid trades—we 
except one or two trades, like the coach-painters, which are really 
arts, and not trades at all, that is, are no more open to men with- 
out special faculties than success in fiddling is—the average artisan 
works ten hours a day—that is, from seven a.m. to six p.m., with 
an hour’s interval for food and rest—at labour which is either 
severe, like masons’ work ; or the work of those colliers who are 
always held up as the terrible example of over-paid handicrafts- 
men, and whose work is worse than most convict labour; or 
monotonous, as in the manufactories of fabrics ; or requires close 
and continuous attention, like joiners’ work, painters’ work, and 
the work of printers. This toil is continued during five and a 
half, and in some cases six days of the week, throughout the 
year and all the years of life, and is performed in almost every 
case under very disagreeable conditions, either from exposure to 
the weather, as with bricklayers, or from crowded and over-heated 
workshops, as with printers and factory hands of all kinds, or 
from constrained or irksome attitudes, as in the exceptionally- 
attractive case of the house-painters. The gentlemen of the 
Telegraph should just change places for a week with first-class 
bricklayers laying a high wall in a March wind. The work is 
done, it must be remembered, continuously, no excuse short of 
disability from illness being admitted, and that disability involving 
loss of wages; and under incessant supervision, which varies no 
doubt with the nature of the work, the importance of speed, and 
the personal disposition of the foreman, but which in every 
well-conducted business is and must be severe, searching, and 
unremitting. The talk about ‘‘ independence ” is all nonsense. In 
most trades, discipline is quite as rigid as in a regiment, though, 
of course, not enforced with the same penalties, and directed rather 
to the work than to the bearing of the workmen ; in one—the mer- 
chant shipping—it is much more oppressive ; and in several—in all 
mining operations, for example, and contractors’ works—it is apt, 
from the violence of the language employed, to rouse in the un- 
accustomed excessive irritation. In fact, with all that is said 
about the rise of wages, and strikes, and workmen’s bumptious- 
ness, and so on, the necessity of earning your bread by the 
labour of your hands involves, even in this country, a hard and 
strenuous life of monotonous toil, with few short respites and no 
long holidays, aggravated by the sense that if you wear out or 
break down there is nothing for you but your savings or the 
parish. There is nothing in such a life to whine about, and 
nothing more than the ordinary lot of man, but then there 
is also nothing to induce a youngster ‘carefully nurtured to look, 
on it with exceeding favour. If he happens to bea weakly man, 
or a sedentary one, or one fond of quiet—and there are such 
people, though journalists seem not to believe it—he probably 
looks at the position with the dislike and dread with which they 
would regard an order to reef topsails, and retreats willingly 
to the comparative calm of a clerkship. A clerk may and usually 
does earn less than a workman, though even here there is 
a confusion between the best men and the average men; but his 
work is less laborious, and as a rule taxes him much less; it 
does not demand such early rising, it is performed under cover 
and in better rooms, and it is supervised in a very different and, 
to speak plainly, much less slave-driving way. The workman 
goes home tired out,.the clerk goes home only bored, and the 
difference as regards the comfort of the evening is a very grave 
one. Itis not unnatural, therefore, that clerk’s work should be 
sought by too many persons, that the market should be over- 
stocked, or that salaries should be driven down till, as the clerks 
angrily complain, handicraftsmen are better paid. The anger is 
ridiculous, the artisan’s and the clerk’s work being both handi- 
crafts, and the latter the easier to acquire, but that is no reason 





for denouncing the liking for clerk-work as either vicious or 
unbecoming. It is a perfectly respectable and reasonable way of 
gaining a living, though the living must, as education extends, 
and thousands compete for hundreds of places, be a very poor 
one, and though the occupation offers exceedingly few chanceg, 
The man who with the necessary physique and a few poundg 
throws it up and goes to the Colonies is a wise man and a brayg 
one, but still those he leaves behind are neither ‘‘ cads” nor f 
but merely persons who prefer a sheltered and unexhaustiyg 
though poor and monotonous life to a very hard one. Their 
choice is not the better one, but it is a blameless one. 

There would be many clerks, though there were no question of 
caste in the matter, but there is a very serious one. It is all very 
well, and perfectly true to say there ought to be no difference 
between broad-cloth and fustian, that one work is as honourable 
as another, and that in an ideal world that work would be most 
respected which it took the most self-sacrifice to begin; but ag 
matters stand in this world of ours, which we could all improve if 
Heaven had the sense to consult us, there is this important differ. 
ence. The clerks can marry as they wish to marry, being clerks, 
much more easily than they could being workmen. The kind of 
girl who marries a clerk—we mean of course a clerk who intends 
to remain one, and live by that occupation—will not, as a 
rule, marry a workman, dreads the life of a workman’s wife, dig. 
likes giving up the hope that she will get out of lodgings one day, 
and have a servant of her own, and a house where she can remain 
dressed all day. It is not the successful artisan she is thinking 
of—she knows nothing about him—but the half-successful one, 
the average artisan, whose wife works in her own department al- 
most as hard as her husband, who, like her husband, has a working 
costume of her own, and who lives, and it may be likes, if she ig 
not too much put upon, a life which the clerk’s sister simply 
cannotendure. She may be utterly unreasonable, though we think 
she has at least as much to say for herself as the clerk has, 
but still there she is, utterly irreconcilable, and till she ig 
reconciled there will be no reconciliation. 1t is women in all 
grades, far more than men, who keep up the spirit of caste, and 
the lower their position in the scale, the finer are the distinctions 
they draw. The mere fact that workmen worth their salt must 
get dirty at their work, and that clerks worth their salt must not, 
constitutes, in their eyes an immovable distinction, which they pro- 
bably could not explain, but which they would never allow to be 
seriously denied. They do not, as is so often and so perversely 
said, want to see their husbands and brothers idle, but they want 
to see them “‘ dressed like other people,” to see them free of the 
evidences of labour, and to see them in circumstances which leave 
a hope that they may one day be in a better position, from causes 
other than mere savings. The feeling may be unreasonable, but 
it exists, and while it exists, the strongest of all human induce- 
ments will still induce men with any education to prefer any life, 
however poor, in which the women they value do not ‘look 
down ” on them, to any life, however much better rewarded, or 
even intrinsically better, on which they do. The curate marries 
much better in his own eyes than the small tradesman with twice 
his income, twice his comfort, and no pretensions, and will not, 
if it be for that reason alone, exchange the pulpit for the counter. 
That the strength of the prejudice in favour of clerk-work over 
other kinds of handicraft is an evil, we admit, and an evil that 
will increase every year as education extends, but we do not 
expect, till all men are not only educated, but adopt pretty 
nearly the same ways of life, to see it disappear. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE JAPANESE NEW YEAR. 
Yedo, January 9, 1877. 
Ir may not be generally known in England that of the many and 
great changes which the influx of Western civilisation into Japan 
has made in the manners and customs of the Japanese, not the 
least in magnitude or importance is the revolution in the calendar, 
by which the Western method of computing time has been 
adopted in its entirety. And the Japanese, so often styled the 
“French of the East,” in nothing more justify the title than in 
the prominence they give to the festival of the New Year’s Day, 
which is now, as with us, the 1st of January. And indeed, Yedo 
becomes a pretty sight, when decorated in holiday attire, to 
usher the New Year in. A people in whom a natural taste for 
decorative art is perhaps more developed than anywhere else in 
the world, throw all their energies into the task of dressing up 
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heir city with evergreen. Rich and poor alike have the taste, 
all do something. Before the poorest house will be planted 


f stalks of the omnipotent bamboo, which, having 
furnished our houses, nay, almost built them, clothed us, and to 
a small extent, even fed us, throughout the Old Year, now lends 
its delicate leaf, and the graceful pliancy of its stem, to help the 
city to be gay in welcoming in the New. A street in Yedo this 
day looks like an avenue of bamboos. But much greater things 
than this can be done by the more prosperous citizen. Here the 
bamboo is only used to be bent into the framework of arches, 
and every other kind of device, and then covered with green 
leaves, with small oranges at intervals, thus supplying by art the 
absence of England’s holly, with its natural contrast of red and 

n. And then the climate of Japan peculiarly lends itself 
to festivities at this season. With the exception of one slight 
fall of snow, we have had the most glorious weather for many 
weeks, and the snow itself did not arrive until the New Year had 
fairly begun with a cloudless sky and brilliant sunshine. 

If the city is so pretty, it would be natural to suppose that the 

ple would themselves appear in their best attire. And this 
also is well worth seeing, and worthy of some admiration, as far 
as the native dresses go. Groups of men and girls are scattered 
about the streets, playing, with no great skill, it must be confessed, 
the game of battledore and shuttlecock, a favourite pastime of 
the Japanese, who play this game as a game of forfeits, wherein 
the unlucky swain who drops the shuttlecock must submit to 
have a big streak of black paint drawn across his face by one of 
the competitors of the other sex, who in this game generally seem 
to get the best of it, and take huge delight in the infliction of the 
forfeit. The girls have on their gayest “kimono” or silk robe, 
which is often very tastefully decorated, and their best wooden 
sandals, which are generally lacquered. This attire, and a liberal 
allowance of powder to whiten the neck, which is left bare by 
the kimono, and rouge to colour up the lips and cheeks, often 
enable the Japanese girl to put in an appearance, wanting in 
natural charms, but artistically a success. But when we come to 
the European costumes, then no pen but the pen of Dickens 
could do justice to the subject. For on this day everybody calls 
on everybody else, and the Mikado holds a great reception for his 
Ministers ; and the correct dress to be worn by all not actually 
entitled to a uniform is simply European evening dress, sur- 
mounted by a tall hat. Surely such hats have never been seen 
elsewhere. For so long as anything is worn which has once 
been a tall hat, it does not matter what is its present 
condition, and such trifles as the fact that it has been persistently 
brushed the wrong way, or sat upon a few times, are 
beneath the notice of the statesman whose head it adorns. 
Nor do the dress-suits fail to come up to the same high standard. 
A pair of inexpressibles that once were black, made on a plan past 
mortal ken, so wonderfully tight and short are they, have their 
commencement about an inch above the tops of a pair of lady's 
boots. How these have been wriggled into no man shall say; 
the feat has been performed once more in safety, and the risk has 
not to be run again until the next New Year. But who can blame 
‘inexpressibles for being too high at the bottom, when they are so 
much too low at the top? It must surely be the fault of the 
waistcoat, of which the other garments are innocent, that there is 
a broad stratum of shirt between the two ; and it is creditable to 
all concerned that the stratum aforesaid should have been clean 
n0 longer ago than the last time it was worn, last New Year's Day. 
But a dress-suit, even when tastefully constructed of good alpaca, 
is hardly warm enough for January. We need a comforter, and 
what so effectual in this capacity as a nice large rough bath-towel ? 
Picture the Japanese yakunin complete ; his costume, as above sur- 
mounted by the remains of his tall hat, delicately balanced on his 
ears, himself in a jinriksha, or mounted ona donkey ; and compare 
‘this with the graceful, flowing robes of elegant materials worn by 
his fathers, and all will agree that in the matter of the change of 
costume, Japan has been most ill-advised. 

On the 1st, his Majesty the Mikado receives Ministers, and on 
the 2nd there is a general reception of foreigners in the employ of 
the Government, to which certain of the foreign employés are in- 
Vited from each department, the question as to who is to go and 
who not, being decided arbitrarily by the Japanese in a way 
which I am informed causes much discontent in some quarters. 
The presentation on this day consists in waiting the ordinary 
time that always has to be so spent on such occasions, and then 
you are admitted to bow to the Emperor, who does not return 
any of the salutations. 

Festivities have not been limited to the Japanese of Yedo. 

Sit Harry and Lady Parkes have well supported the name of 


a couple © 


English hospitality, and the Legation has night after night been 
gay with guests within and pretty with lanterns without. On tke . 
evening of the 6th there was a brilliant gathering of Japanese 
and foreign Ministers and families at the English Legation, who 
were entertained with a Christmas-tree and other festivities, 
The scene was peculiarly attractive, owing to the presence of a 
number of Japanese ladies of high rank, whose costumes were 
an object of great interest and admiration on the part of the 
foreigners of the softer sex. One lady in particular, the wife of 
his Excellency the Prime Minister, was so very splendidly dressed 
as to experience some difficulty in locomotion ; and I think Sir 
Harry, on whose arm she entered the ball-room, must have felt a 
touch of relief when she was safely seated without mishap. 
Japanese ladies do not wear jewellery, such ornaments as ear- 
rings are thought barbarous in Japan, but their full-dress costumes 
of the most magnificent brocades seem to gain rather than lose 
lustre from the absence of jewels. 

To-day the celebrations may be said to have been brought to 
a close by the ceremony of the reopening and inspection of the 
Imperial Naval College by his Majesty the Mikado. This is an 
annual affair, and is always performed by the Emperor in person. 
All yesterday was spent in busy preparations, the entrances to 
the College being decorated, and the walls of the interior hung 
with drawings and maps. The ‘“ Sei-yo-ken” (Foreign House) 
hotel was also trimmed with evergreen and flags. At eight 
o’clock this morning, officers of high rank in the Japanese Navy 
assembled in great force to await the coming of the Emperor, and 
of course the English naval mission, in whose hands the actual 
work of the College lies, were present in their full strength. 
Waiting in a dress-suit outside a college gate for half an hour or 
more, with a hard frost on the ground and a keen wind blowing, 
is chilly work, even under a Japanese sun and cloudless sky ; but 
even this must come to an end at last, and the Mikado arrived at 
about nine o'clock, and proceeded at once to the principal recep- 
tion-room of the College. Here the officers and instructors of 
the College and the school attached were presented in due course 
to his Majesty, after which the foreign Ministers arrived, and the 
proper civilities having been exchanged, the Royal party 
adjourned to inspect the cadets working the heavy guns in the 
gun-shed of the College, a fine solid wooden building, mounting 
five 7-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns, of seven tons’ weight and 
Armstrong design, similar to those in use in the British Service. 
These guns were handled by mere boys in a style which spoke 
volumes for the care and skill of their instructors, as well as for 
the diligence of the pupils, the excellence of both the broadside 
and the detached firing leaving no room for fair criticism. When 
the drill with blank-cartridge was over, his Majesty adjourned to 
a pavilion outside, to witness the practice with shells at a target 
moored 1,500 yards out to sea. This practice was the weak part 
of the day’s proceedings, for the fuzes of the shells were of 
Japanese manufacture and pattern, and so much too sensitive 
that every shell burst almost at the muzzle. But the day, which 
included a drill of the training-ship, was a most unequivocal 
success, and Japan may well congratulate herself on having so 
quickly acquired a large body of officers as well trained and as 
effective as these cadets showed themselves to be to-day. This 
training-ship, by the way, was once in the British Service, whence 
it was purchased by the Japanese Government. In England she 
was known as the ‘ Beagle,’ a name rendered famous by assucia- 
tion with that of Darwin. This inspection may be said to have 
concluded the festivities of the New Year, as to-morrow the 
Mikado leaves Yedo, en route for the Western capital. This 
means that the New Year is fairly started on its way; the 
Emperor now leaves it to take care of itself. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_—@a—— 
RUSSIA AND THE HERZEGOVINIAN INSURRECTION. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the speech of Lord Derby, replying to the Duke of 
Argyle (Feb. 20), there occurs the following passage :—‘‘ The 





noble Duke ridiculed the idea of our looking for Russian influ- 
ences or Russian agencies for the cause of these disturbances, 
when the cause was to be found in the maladministration of the 
country. 1 say nothing as to the Russian Government, it is not 
my duty or my wish; but if I say that local residents officially 








connected with the Russian Government were amongst the most 
active agents in stirring up these disturbances, and assisted the 





insurgents in various ways, I only say that which is perfectly 
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well known, what can be abundantly proved from the Blue-book, 
and what the Russian Government would admit. The Russian 
Consulate at Ragusa was described as being the head-quarters of 
the insurgent chiefs, and when one of the most noted of these 
was killed in the course of the campaign, the Russian Consul- 
General attended the funeral, with every possible mark of respect 
and sympathy.” 

Now there is no man, official or non-official, not in the secrets 
of the insurrection, as member of one of the Committees or in the 
capacity of director of the movement (if there were any such, of 
which I am ignorant), who knows more of the relations between 
the Russian officials at Ragusa than I do. I have known M. Jonine 
since 1867, and saw him at any and every hour during the day all 
the summer and winter of 1875-6, and what I could not learn is 
in no sense of the word ‘ well known,” much less “ perfectly well 
known ;” and I most solemnly declare that the whole statement 
quoted above from Lord Derby’s speech is founded on statements 
utterly devoid of truth, viz., the information sent to Constanti- 
nople by the Ottoman Consul-General at Ragusa. 

Icannot—no man can—say that no relations existed between 
the Russian Consulate-General and the insurgents, but what I 
can say and affirm is, that neither was it the head-quarters of the 
insurgent chiefs, nor were they ever publicly ‘‘ known” to have 
been at the Consulate. M. Jonine is by far too capable a con- 
spirator, when he must conspire, to expose himself to comment 
in this ridiculous way, and even when at the period of 
the Berlin Note and Salonica Conference, the relations of 
the Russian Consulate with the insurgent chiefs were more 
intimate, there was no direct intercourse allowed. Nor were 
any of the responsible chiefs under the influence of the 
Russian Government allowed to come to Ragusa; the only 
ones who came in freely were those who belonged to the Dalma- 
tian party, and these were most violently opposed to Russia and 
hostile to M. Jonine. Iam absolutely certain that Peko was in 
Ragusa but once in the course of the war, and then not at the 
Russian Consulate. I know, too, that Jonine had forbidden them 
to come to the Consulate, in order not to be compromised. The 
common report of Ragusa was that the chiefs did not go there 
at all. 

Nor is it well known, in any sense of the term, that “local 
residents officially connected with the Russian Government were 
among the most active agents in stirring up these disturbances,” 
&c. The only such residents were the Consul and his secretary, and 
it was not till January, 1876, that with all my opportunities for 
observation, I was able to detect any immixture of the Russian 
Officials in the insurrection, and this was pacific. 

I have so fully stated all these facts in a book on the Herzego- 
vinian insurrection, as well as in newspaper correspondence, that 
Ican neither modify nor diminish anything I have said to dis- 
prove the alleged importance of Russian influence in causing the 
insurrection ; and since even that book was written I have had 
new confirmation of my confident belief that Russia would have 
gladly postponed the movement for a year or two, if it had been 
possible. 

But there is a definite statement in reference to this alleged 
incitement, in the accusation as to the participation in the funeral 
ceremonies of Bacevics, the insurgent chief killed near Ragusa, 
and whose funeral ceremonies were the occasion of the most im- 
posing demonstration ever seen in Ragusa. I have given the facts 
at p. 111 of my book, but as few of your readers will have seen 
it, I may say that the whole statement is an absolute fabrica- 
tion. I heard it at the time from the Ottoman Consul-General, 
and then declared it a falsehood. I was in the tiny mortuary 
chapel during the funeral ceremonies, and walked with the pro- 
cession through the main road, in which are situated the Consulates, 
and assert in the most unqualified way that no Russian official was 
present at any part of the ceremonies, and that as the procession 
passed the Russian Consulate with the mass of the people who 
were notin the procession I saw M. Jonine on his balcony. There 
‘was not in any shape or form a manifestation of respect or sym- 
pathy in anything he did. The same authority which gave the 
fact also complained to the Ottoman Government that the flag of 
the British Consulate at Ragusa was at half-mast for the funeral, 
and a complaint was made to Mr. Taylor by Sir Henry Elliot on 
the case; but as it happened, I looked at the flag of the Consulate 
a8 we passed it, and am able to declare that it was close up to 
the mast-head, the day being Sunday, which is recognised in this 
way in all the Eastern countries. 

It is not surprising that the English Government was ill- 
informed as to the affairs of Herzegovina. Mr. Taylor, though 
an old man with failing powers, was not a friend of the Turks, 


having passed many years in the Ottoman Empire, and not liki 
their ways. I went into the Consulate one day, and Taylor said 
to me in great perplexity that he did not know what to do, 
wrote to him from the Foreign Office that they did not want to be 
bothered with despatches about the Herzegovina. Of course Sir 
Henry Elliot was dependent on the Ottoman Consul (whoge 
veracities were few and far between) for knowing what happened 


at Ragusa.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Srmimax 





THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Si1r,—The question whether the art of teaching can be taught, 
and whether it is possible to provide anything worth calling a 
“ training ” for teachers of schools above the elementary, has been of 
late attracting attention, and has received notice in your columns, 
Will you allow me, as the chairman of Mrs. Grey’s newly-formed 
Society for the Training and Registration of Teachers, to saya 
few words on the subject ? 

The prejudice against the attempt to train our higher clagg of 
teachers is deeply rooted, not only in the ordinary public-schoo} 
man, but in many men of more than ordinary culture and ability. 
‘¢ Do you want to degrade the teachers of our public schools to 
the level of certificated masters?” is the question continually put 
to me; and the mere mention of a ‘‘ certificated ” teacher seems 
to many minds to settle the question. It is assumed, first, that 
all certificated teachers are narrow and mechanical ; and secondly, 
that they are made so by the process by which they obtain their 
certificates,—that is, by their training, and by their successfully 
passing the usual tests. Thirdly, it is assumed that we intend to 
give to the teachers of our higher schools the same training and 
the same tests as are in use among the teachers of elementary 
schools. 

None of these assumptions are true. In the first place, certifi- 
cated teachers are not necessarily narrow and mechanical, although, 
no doubt, rigid time-tables, strict payment by mechanica} 
results, and hurried and mechanical inspections have had, 
and perhaps still have, a tendency to make teachers who 
have been trained to teach well, teach ill. ‘But many 
certificated teachers are, as a matter of fact, mechani- 
cal.” True, but what is the reason? The reason is 
not that they have been over-trained, but that they have been under- 
trained. They have not had leisure or opportunity, in many cases, 
to go to the roots of the subjects which they teach. Many teach 
arithmetic without a very deep knowledge of algebra, many teach 
English grammar without much acquaintance with philology and 
the grammar of other languages, and the consequence is that 
their teaching of these subjects is sometimes undoubtedly 
mechanical and unprogressive. But how is this undoubted defeet 
to be remedied? Surely not by giving them less training, but by 
giving them more knowledge. Just compare the money and time 
and educational opportunities at the disposal of an Oxford or 
Cambridge man preparing for the work of a teacher with those of 
a certificated master, and it will be at once evident how unfair it 
must be to expect that the certificated master should teach as 
freshly and progressively as the University man. Put the Uni- 
versity man and the certificated master over two parallel classes, 
and watch the result. The certificated master will produce the 
best results at first, the University man will start a long way 
behind and will gain on his rival, and in four or five 
years, by the time he has intellectually damaged, say, fifty 
pupils, and intellectually ruined, say, only five, he will perhaps 
have overtaken and passed him. But what is the inference 
from all this? Theinference of most people seems to be that the 
certificated master teaches badly because he has been trained to 
teach, and that the University man teaches better because he has 
not been trained to teach. My inference, on the other hand, is 
that the certificated master beats the University man at first, and 
is beaten by him at last, because the former has been trained to 
teach, but not to know, while the latter has been trained to know, 
but not to teach. And my practical conclusion is that the 
certificated master ought to be trained to know, and that the 
University man ought to be trained to ‘each. 

I submit that a priori my conclusion is far the more reasonable 
of the two. But I could easily add facts to support my opinion. 
Where certificated masters happen to have extended their studies 
so far as to take a degree at one of the Universities, their teaching 
has been as progressive and unmechanical as that of University 
men, and, moreover, they have taught well, without gaining their 
experience, as University men mostly do, at the expense of their 





pupils. 
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“Tet me point out that the position of middle-class education is 
jest now extremely critical. No one knows how bad it is. There 
are no inspectors of middle-class private schools. The Local 
ions of Oxford and Cambridge only test a very small 
number of the pupils from the best schools. But the worst schools, 
and the great mass of moderately bad schools, do not send any 
at all to these examinations. Undisturbed, untested, and 
us, the great bulk of middle-class private schools 
pursues its uninterrupted task of preparing the children of middle- 
class parents for a life of business, by teaching them to study 
many things and know nothing, and by turning thousands after 
thousands of pupils year by year into the competition of modern 
life, to be jostled aside in offices and counting-houses by Germans, 
gho have been taught to know. In this wretched system the 
teachers of really good private schools have no encouragement 
to teach well, and the parents of the lower middle-class—often 
uneducated themselves, and occupied from morning to night— 
have absolutely no means of distinguishing good schools from 
bad. ‘I sent him to the dearest school I could find in our 
neighbourhood,” is the apologetic remark over and over again 
made to me, when at an entrance examination I expostulate with 
parents who bring up a boy of thirteen or fourteen who has been 
taught French, Latin, and geometry, and knows literally worse 
than nothing,—unable to spell, or reason, or think, or even to 
do an ordinary multiplication sum. I confess I am often 
silenced by this pitiful explanation. All the reply that I 
can make is to point to the wretched results, and to urge 
that the boy’s education must begin over again. But I am 
met with a sorrowful shake of the head, “It is too late now.” 
And it is too late. Quack teaching is, at all events in this one 
respect, more mischievous than quack medicine,—the failure of 
the quack physician can often be detected in a few weeks, but 
qnack teaching is generally not detected till years have passed 
away, and the pupil is intellectually ruined. 

Lest my readers should suppose that these remarks are exag- 
gerated, or based on insufficient data, I will state the source of 
my experience. During the last eleven or twelve years I have 
conducted weekly examinations of boys (about seven a week) 
drawn in the majority of cases from middle-class private schools, 
and I have been in the habit of tabulating the results of these ex- 
aminations, together with some of the answers. My impression 
is that the results are deteriorating, but in any case I have no 
doubt at all that, relatively to the public elementary schools, the 
middle-class private schools are retrograding. Not one boy in 
three, over thirteen years of age, seems up to the mark of a bright 
lad from a public elementary school. 

I believe that all those who are conversant with this class of 
schools would endorse the truth of what I say. The standard of 
the examinations of the College of Preceptors is by no means 
high ; toan inexperienced reader, the papers would probably seem 
absurdly easy. But I understand that they have great difficulty 
in keeping the schools even up to their very moderate standard, 
and the College is at this moment on the point of appealing to 
the Universities to do something to facilitate the training of 
teachers. Let me add the experience of one of the very ablest 
head masters of our public schools. At a recent examina- 
tion of boys in one of the largest of our manufacturing towns in 
the North of England, he had before him thirty-eight boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen ; and ‘+ I asked them,” he 
said, “‘ whether four-thirds is greater or less than one, and gave 
them five minutes to think of it? Not one of the thirty-eight 
se answer the question.” Such a state of things speaks for 
itself, 

Ihave no space to meet the “ third assumption” mentioned 
above, or to show how radically the proposed training or testing 
of our higher teachers would probably differ from the present 
system of training certificated masters. Let me say, however, that 
the general opinion of the head masters of endowed schools is de- 
cidedly in favour of the training of our higher teachers. I know 
only two really able teachers (one no longer a teacher) who dis- 
sent from this opinion, and at the present moment the Committee 
of head masters of endowed schools has received instructions 
(imposed upon them by a unanimous resolution of the con- 
ference which lately met at Rugby), to take such steps as they 
may deem advisable to organise a system of training for teachers 
of schools above the rank of elementary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

City of London Schoo! Epwix A. Anport. 


[We have always favoured the technical training of teachers as 
teachers, so far as it does not abridge materially the opportunity 
for wide and liberal study. Our position has been only this,— 


(1) that it would be quite premature at present to limit the 
masterships in endowed schools to regularly trained teachers ; and 
(2) that if you have, and while you have, to choose between men 
of wide knowledge inadequately trained to teach, and accomplished 
teachers of a much narrower range of knowledge, we should 
prefer the former to the latter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A SUN IN FLAMES. 
(To THs Eprron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Allow me to thank you for the insertion of my letter of the 
20th ult., which sought to account for the climatic conditions 
under which life formerly existed in our present frozen and 
temperate latitudes, and to ask the like favour in reply to Mr, 
Gilbert’s counter-views. 

I readily assent to his position of the earth’s gradually cooling 
as an acknowledged fact, but his application of it is not, I believe, 
generally accepted by geologists. I submit, moreover, that is not 
in accord, if indeed it be not inconsistent with another fact, un- 
doubtedly established, viz., the past changes and alternations of 
climate, considerable in degree, and extending over large areas of 
our globe ; whilst the solution I proposed contemplates only am 
intermittent cause, and is at least in conformity with such 
phenomena.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. B. 





“HOLY ORIGINALS.” 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Your correspondent “J. E.S.” assumes that Professor 
Clifford is wrong in supposing that our Lord spoke Greek. That 
Greek was the “lingua franca” of Palestine at that time is certain, 
as Dean Stanley (‘‘ Jewish Church,” III., 468) has pointed out, 
and the opinion that it was the language commonly used by our 
Lord and the Apostles is supported by such strong evidence, both 
external and internal, that its adoption by Professor Clifford at 
least does not deserve to be derided as a “ precisely similar mis- 
take ” to that of the Bishop who spoke of our Authorised Version 
as “ the Holy Original.” 

I may add that if the passage referred to by ‘‘J. E. S.” was 
spoken in Aramaic, the words were assuredly not monosyllabie 
(as required for the Bishop’s argument), but rather longer than if 
in Greek.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, February 19. Epwarp CoNYBEARE, 





{To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent “J. E.S." has dug for himself two 
rather unnecessary pitfalls. 

Nobody quoted “from the Greek to prove that our Lord's 
words were not ‘short.’” (1.) Our Lord's words were not in 
question. The sayer of the saying was a “‘ nobleman” (Sa0:As«é¢), 
who not improbably had Greek at command. (2.) ‘The Greek 
was quoted simply to show that the Bishop made a careless slip 
in assuming, on the mere strength of an English version, that 
this nobleman’s earnest words were short words.—I am, Sir, &c., 

All Saints’ Green, Norwich, February 20. Arex. GORDON. 





THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ J. E. S.” has obviously never heard 
of my book, ‘Discussions on the Gospels,” in the first part of 
which I endeavour to prove that our Lord did, for the most part, 
speak Greek. This may appear to him, as it has done to others, 
such an utterly incredible thesis, that not a single glance will be 
vouchsafed to the proofs brought forward in its support. But per- 
haps you will allow me to say that one of the very foremost 
philologists and scholars of our day has made use of the follow- 
ing language, in reference to the leading proposition of my work : 
—‘ He establishes this conclusion [that Christ generally spoke 
in Greek, and only occasionally in Aramaic] by an amount of 
evidence which can hardly leave a doubt in the minds of unpre- 
judiced readers.” (Saturday Review, November 29, 1862.)—I amg 
Sir, &c., ALEXANDER ROBERTS, 
The University, St. Andrew's, February 19. 








POETRY. 


—_—»——_ 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 
As one who climbs unto the mountain's brow 
Finds the strong head which served him on the plain 
Dizzy and blind, the heart whose pulse was low 
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Now throbbing wildly with the upward strain, 
So fares the spirit on the heights of thought. 
Reason, the manful, blankly stares and reels, 
While Love, the child-like, consciously o’erwrought, 
Cries out in anguish to the God it feels. 
H. G. Hewett. 








BOOKS. 


ete 
PROPERTIUS.* 

Mr. CrANsTOUN’s workmanship in this volume shows a satis- 
factory advance over his previous performances, creditable as these 
were to his scholarship, command of language, and metrical skill. 
To say that his translation does not come up to our ideal of what 
a translation should be is only torepeata common-place of criticism. 
Such works may almost be counted on one’s fingers. No great 
work has been so rendered, though several translators have ade- 
quately given one of the aspects of a poem, as Pope gave the 
vis of the Iliad and Conington the romantic interest of the 
Encid. But there are translators who achieve a success of 
the second order. Good scholarship, felicity, and above all, in- 
domitable industry—the industry that rejects a hundred lines till 
it gets the really satisfactory equivalent—such are the qualities 
which they possess. Mr. Cranstoun does not always keep up to this 
level. ‘There is not one of his pieces which might not have been 
improved, Sometimes he is not sufficiently free—by which word 
we mean not “ careless of his author’s meaning,” but “‘ unfettered ” 
in his moyements—and sometimes not sufficiently faithful. 
You could not transplant one of the elegies into a book of selec- 
tions of poetry and expect that it would pass muster, and you 
could not put the translation into the hands of a young scholar, 
and be sure that it would not allow him to miss anything essential 
of the author’s meaning. Much of the book satisfies this last 
test, but too much of it does not. 

Any one examining a translation of Propertius turns, as amatter 
of course, to the famous epistle or message of Cornelia to Paullus 
(‘* Desine, Paulle, meum lacrymis urgere sepulchrum”), and to 
what is the most beautiful passage in it :— 

‘*Nune tibi commendo communia pignora natos: 
Haec cura et cineri spirat inusta meo. 
Fungere maternis vicibus pater, illa meoram 
Omn’‘s erat collo turba ferenda tuo. 
Oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adjice matris : 
Tota domus coepit nunc onus esse tuum. 
Et si quid doliturus eris sine testibus illis; 
Cum venient, siccis oscula falle genis.” 
Mr. Cranstoun’s rendering is not very happy :— 
“ Paulus, our pledges I commend to thee; 
Burnt in my bones still breathes a mother’s care. 


Discharge a mother’s duties, then, for me; 
For now thy shoulders all their load must bear. 


Kiss them, and kiss them for their mother; dry 
Their childish tears: thine all the burden now. 

Ne’er let them see thee weep or hear thee sigh, 
But with a smile thy sorrow disavow.” 


The rendering of the beautiful ‘siccis oscula falle genis,” a 
most difficult phrase, we must own, is especially inadequate. Nor 
is Edmund Head's version here much superior, though it is un- 
questionably so in the other lines :— 
“ Still, Paulus, in my ashes lives one care,— 
Onr children of their mother are bereft; 


The household charge we both were wont to share 
In undivided weight on thee is left. 


Affection’s duty now devolves on thee; 
Oh! let them not a mother’s fondness miss, 

But when they clasp thy neck, or climb thy knee, 
Add to their sire’s caress a mother’s kiss. 

Be careful, if thou e’er for me shall weep, 
That they may never mark the tears thus shed.” 


The concluding couplet is curiously remote from the meaning of 
the original. Mr. Cranstoun translates :— 


* Moribus et colum patuit; sim digna merendo 
b Cujus honoratis ossa vehantur equis,” 
y' oo 
; “ Heaven waits the pure in heart: be mine the prize 
To rise triumphant to the realms of day,” 
a sonorous couplet for a mural tablet in a church, but quite 


away from Cornelia’s thought. ‘Even heaven,” she says, “has 
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Whether this be so or no 
(and a Roman woman would hardly dream of being ad. 


been reached by heroic virtue.” 


mitted to an equal sky with Pollux and Hercules), may I be 
deemed worthy by my virtue, as I am by my birth [the force im. 
plied in merendo]}, of being borne to the tomb by horses splendi 
equipped, seems an inadequate ending to our habits of thought, 
but quite in character with Roman sentiment, which is more than 
can be said of “ the pure in heart ” and “ rising triumphant to the 
realms of day.” 

Another well-known specimen, in which Propertius appears, to. 
use Mr. Davies’s phrase, as the ‘‘ Singer of National Annals and 
Biography,” is the ‘‘ Epistle of Arethusa to Lycotas,” these romantic 
names standing for Zlia Galla and Postumus. Here, we think, 
our translator is much happier. We may give as a specimen 
lines 29-42 :— 

‘ When eve leads on the dreary night for me, 
I kiss the arms thou’st left, and think of thee ; 
Fret if the coverlet uneven go, 
Or wakeful bird of morn forget to crow. 
On winter nights for thee the task I ply, 
Cut for their shuttles threads of Tyrian dye ; 
Now try to learn the untamed Araxes’ course, 
How far unwatered runs the Parthian horse ; 
Pore o’er the painted map each spot to find, 
And learn the plan of God’s omniscient mind ; 
Each frost-numbed region and each sun-brayed land, 
And gale that blows to dear Italia’s strand. 
One sister cheers me: nurse, with care grown pale, 
Swears the bad weather keeps thee—idle tale !” 


If “learn the plan of God’s omniscient mind ” for ‘‘ qualis et haec- 
docti sit positura Dei ” does not quite satisfy us, it would certainly 
be difficult to suggest an improvement. Mr. Paley’s,— 
“* Where God hath placed the land and where the sea,” 

avoids the cruz of docti, an epithet which we may, without pre- 
sumption, criticise as very much out of place. But we must try 
Mr. Cranstoun’s quality in the more characteristic elegies, those 
addressed to Cynthia. We may take as a specimen, which has 
also, we observe, been quoted by Mr. Davies,— 

(“ Quaeritis unde mihi totiens scribantur amores.”) 


“ You ask me why love-elegy so frequently I follow, 
And why my little book of tender trifles only sings ; 
It is not from Calliope, nor is it from Apollo, 
But from my own sweet lady-love my inspiration springs. 
If in resplendent purple robe of Cos my darling dresses, 
I'll fill a portly volame with the Coan garment’s praise ; 
Or if her truant tresses wreathe her forehead with caresses, 
The tresses of her queenly brow demand her poet’s lays. 
Or if, perchance, she strike the speaking lyre with ivory fingers, 
I marvel how those nimble fingers run the chords along ; 
Or if above her slumber-drooping eyes a shadow lingers, 
My trancéd mind is sure to find a thousand themes of song. 


Or if for love’s delightful strife repose awhile be broken, 
Oh, I could write an Iliad of our sallies and alarms; 
If anything at all she’s done—if any word she’s spoken— 
From out of nothing rise at once innumerable charms.” 
And another, which belongs to the ending, as the former extract 
does to the beginning of his passion :-— 
“ Now, comrades, push our vessel off from shore, 
Draw for your turn in couples at the oar; 
Now haul mast-high the lint-white canvas there, 
And cleave the billow while the breeze is fair. 
Adieu, Rome’s towers and friends I cherished here! 
And thou, be what thou wilt, maid once so dear! 
For now rude Adria’s billows’ guest I'll ride, 
And sue the gods that thunder in the tide, 
Till on Lechaeum’s placid waters’ breast, 
The Ionian crost, my weary bark shall rest. 
My feet! speed through the toils that yet remain, 
Where Corinth’s isthmus severs oceans twain ; 
Then, reached the shores that line Pirzeus’ bay, 
I'll climb the slopes of Theseus’ weary way. 
There with Platonic lore I'll purge my soul ; 
Sage Epicurus, in thy gardens stroll ; 
O’er grand Demosthenes enraptured sit ; 
And smart Menander, sip thy sparkling wit: 
Some picture find that may enchant mine eye, 
Or chiselled work in bronze or ivory ; 
Or lapse of years, or else the severing brine, 
In some calm nook will heal these wounds of mine ; 
Or I shall die, by no base love laid low, 
And biding nature’s time, with honour go.” 
Mr. Cranstoun has prefixed to his translations a well-considere® 
essay on Propertius’s life and works, with the criticism of which 
we find ourselves, for the most part, in agreement. There are 
both eloquence and truth in the following estimate :— 


“While most of his predecessors had attempted different forms of 
verse, Propertius, with consumnate wisdom, confined himself to elegy 
alone. An avowed imitator of Callimachus and Philetas, he resolved to 
drink from fresh fountains of song, and to lead down the Greek Muses 
from the high places of Helicon to Roman choirs and the green 
of Italian streams. And no one who has read him even cursorily 
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requires to be told how powerful an instrument elegiac verse became in 
his bands, as well for descriptive purposes as for the delineation of the 
master-passion, in its varied phases of tenderness, ecstasy, grief, 
jealousy, and despair. In the poetry of pure passion he is second to 
Catullus alone. He lacks the sweet grace and tender melancholy that 
Jend such an exquisite charm to the elegies of Tibullus, and the easy 
flow and melodious chime that lead us lovingly along in Ovid; but his 
verse has a strength and vigour and sparkle to which they, even in 
their happiest efforts, can lay no claim. No poet ever more completely 
threw his soul into the music of his verse; every line reflects the man. 
Hence his originality is always unquestionable, his utterances sincere, 
his pathos genuine. His keen and impulsive nature drove him frem 
strain to strain; and the key-notes he struck were marvellous.” » 

On one point we must take leave to differ both from him and 
from Mr. Davies. Why do they both seout the notion that the 
poet, after Cynthia’s death, formed a lawful union, and became the 
father of legitimate children? What Mr. Davies is pleased to 
speak of as ‘‘ Pliny’s gossip ” seems to us very distinct testimony, 
which no one has a right to treat in so cavalier a fashion. He 
says of Passennus Paullus, that writing elegies was a family gift 
with him (gentilicium illi), and that he reckoned Propertius 
among his ancestors. The circumstances of Propertius’s life were 
probably well known to his countrymen, and it is not more probable 
that a Roman gentleman would have claimed a descent from a 
man who was known to have died without offspring, than that an 
English gentleman in the present day should claim descent from 
Alexander Pope or William Cowper. 

We are conscious of treating with but scant courtesy Mr. Davies's 
excellent little volume, but we have not space properly to follow 
him. Catullus has been adequately appreciated, especially of late, by 
modern taste, butit would not be easy to find elsewhere so justand 
satisfactory an account of Tibullus and Propertius as Mr. Davies 
supplies in his admirable chapters. We must content ourselves 
with an extract relating to the latter of the two poets, noting by 
the way that it is Tibullus and Ovid, not Catullus and Tibullus, 
who are really the ‘‘ co-mates” of Propertius :— 

“Tn his poetry he contrasts strongly with his co-mates Catullus and 
Tibullus. As erotic as the first, he is more refined and less coarse, with- 
out being less fervent. On the other hand, he can lay no claim to the 
simplicity and nature-painting of Tibullus, though he introduces into 
his verse a pregnant and often obscure crowding of forcible thoughts, 
expressions, and constructions, which justify the epithet that attests 
his exceptional learning. In strength and vigour of verse he stands 
pre-eminent, unless it be when he lets this learning have its head too 
unrestrainedly. And though the verdict of critics would probably be 
that he is best in the love-elegies, and in the less mythologic portions of 
these, where pathos, fervour, jealous passion supply the changing 
anes of his constant theme, it may be doubted if some of the more 

istoric and Roman elegies of the fifth book do not supply as fine and 
memorable a sample of his Muse, which inherited from its native 
mountains what Dean Merivale designates ‘a strength and sometimes 
& grandeur of language which would have been highly relished in the 
sterner age of Lucretius.’ His life and morality were apparently on the 
same level as those of his own generation, but if a free-liver, he has 
the refinement to draw a veil over much that Catullus or Ovid would 
have laid bare. And though his own attachment was less creditable 
than constant, that he could enter into and appreciate the beauty of 
wedded love, and of careful nurture on the elder Roman pattern, will 
be patent of those who read the lay of Arethusa to Lycotas, or peruse 
the touching elegy, which crowns the fifth and last of his books, of the 
dead Cornelia to Amilius Paullus,” 
Mr. Davies’s encomium on the strength and vigour of his verse 
is no more than deserved. The force of the Propertian pentameter 
isa thing standing quite by itself in Roman poetry. It is remark- 
able how in some of his early elegies, notably in that which 
describes the death of Hylas, he endeavours to rescue it from the 
monotonous dissyllabic ending which was then probably be- 
coming the rule. In his late poems, he seems to have yielded to 
fashion or necessity. 





MISS COOPER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tus History of England would have had a better chance of suc- 
cess, if it had been published before what Miss Cooper magnani- 
mously calls Mr. Green’s ‘learned and valuable compendium.” 
In some points she has the advantage, but in other and not unim- 
portant respects it is on the side of Mr. Green; and then he was 
first in the field, a great point. We agree with Miss Cooper that 
the division into separate reigns, which she adopts, is, on the 
whole, preferable to Mr. Green's division into sections, ‘‘ for those, 
at least, not well acquainted with the course of events.” The 
learner must first of all form an accurate conception of the facts 
in their chronological sequence,—the grouping is a subsequent 
process,—and though this subsequent process is indispensable to 
& philosophical apprehension of the factors of history in their 
particular work and mutual relations, the preliminary business of 
mastering the facts is best assisted by the definite statement 
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* The History of England, from the 
Emily Cooper. 2 vols. London : Simpkin, 


of occurrences in the order of the reigns. Mr. Green's 
book is a series of brilliant lectures on English history rather 
than a narrative of events. On the other hand, Mr. Green's 
treatment is more comprehensive than Miss Cooper's, embracing 
the literary and scientific as well as the political and religious 
history of England, and he gives a more vivid presentation of the 
dominant ideas and influences of successive periods. The books 
may be profitably read at the same time, or immediately after 
each other, Miss Cooper's precise and lucid narrative being used 
as a preparation for the more ambitious and philosophical per- 
formance of Mr. Green. Both are well written, though in different 
ways; Mr. Green excelling in fervour and animation, Miss 
Cooper cultivating the quieter graces. If we were to read a 
chapter, we should take Green; if a volume, we should prefer 
Cooper. 

No one who writes the history of England from Cesar to 
Victoria can go in all cases to original sources, and Miss 
Cooper frankly states that her work is, “‘in great measure,” 
a compilation. ‘‘My continual recourse,” she says, ‘to 
the works of Hallam, Freeman, Macaulay, and other his- 
torians, may have led me occasionally to borrow their 
language somewhat freely, but numerous references to their 
pages indicate at the same time the authorities which I have 
consulted, and the sources whence the reader may obtain fuller 
information.” Every epoch in English history has been made the 
subject of special research by able writers, and nothing more can 
be expected of one who undertakes to tell the whole tale than a 
judicious selection of authorities and a skilful arrangement of 
their evidence. No period of our history has been more thoroughly 
investigated than that of the transition from feudal to constitu- 
tional monarchy, and from Popery to Protestantism ; and having 
carefully examined Miss Cooper’s treatment of this part of her 
subject, we can pronounce it worthy of high praise. Errors of 
detail were, indeed, inevitable,—the mere multiplicity and variety 
of materials preclude minute accuracy. For example, Miss 
Cooper's ideas are not clear as to the separate identities of the 
National Covenant of Scotland, an exclusively Scottish affair, of 
date 1638, and the Solemn League and Covenant, a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, between the Scottish Covenanters and 
the English Parliament, which did not come into existence until 
1648 ; but if it requires one surgical operation to get an English 
joke into a Scotch head, it requires twoor more to get Scottish eccle- 
siastical complications and distinctions into English crania. Occa- 
sionally Miss Cooper is wrong as to dates, though not often, or 
seriously. ‘ When Charles suddenly withdrew from London,” she 
says, ‘‘in 1641, he desired Essex to follow him ; but the Earl, who 
had been treated with discourtesy by the King, refused to do so, on 
the plea of duty in the House of Lords.” The withdrawal of Charles 
from London in 1641 took place when he left for Scotland 
in August, but at that time he had no occasion to summon 
Essex; and if he had summoned him, Essex could not have 
pleaded off cn the strength of his attendance in the House of 
Lords, inasmuch as Parliament adjourned about the time of the 
King’s departure, to meet again in October. Probably she refers 
to the summons sent by Charles from York to the Earl of Essex 
on the 9th of April, 1642. 

Miss Cooper is not nicely correct in what she says about 
Henrietta Maria. We cannot imagine, for one thing, why the 
epithet ‘ preposterous ” should be applied to the impeachment for 
high treason, which Parliament unanimously voted against the 
Queen. Henrietta, who had absolutely refused to be crowned 
with Charles, could not justly have pleaded that royal in- 
violability which, in the long-run, proved too weak a defence 
for the life of Charles himself; and if it was possible for a 
Queen Consort to commit high treason, the crime was 
assuredly committed by that Queen Consort, who, more than 
any other person, was directly responsible for the war, and who 
landed an armament upon the English coast. We can, of course, 
understand that persons quite uninformed, or only vaguely in- 
formed, on the subject of the Civil War, should think it absurd 
that the King’s wife should be accused of high treason, technically 
defined as a levying of war against the Sovereign, for bringing 
troops to fight in his defence. But Miss Cooper is not vaguely 
informed on the subject, and must be aware that the Parliament 
which passed the vote against Henrietta Maria carried on war 
against the King in the King’s name, professedly with a view to 
the King’s advantage, and would have had no more scruple about 
the legality of their position in impeaching her Majesty than 
had troubled them in impeaching Strafford. Miss Cooper may 
indeed remind us that Hallam pronounces this impeachment one 





of the most “‘ odious” proceedings of the Parliament, insolent to 
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the Queen, and ‘a violation of the primary laws and moral senti- 
ments that preserve human society.” But a proceeding may be 
odious and yet not preposterous, this last term implying that it is 
useless and foolish, as well as harsh. We admit no historical in- 
fallibility, moreover, and Hallam seems to us to have been, in 
this instance, for once, more sentimental than strong. That man 
or woman can adduce the claims of relationship as a valid plea in 
bar of a charge of high treason is not to be entertained for a 
moment. Those claims deserve consideration when the question 
is of carrying a capital sentence into exegution, but we do not 


believe that the Parliament, in the event of ietta Maria’s 
having been taken, would have put her to death. e chief pur- 


pose of Pym in carrying the impeachment probably was to 
frighten the Queen out of England, and this purpose was effectively 
served, 

Again, after stating that the Parliament required Charles, at 
Newcastle, among other things, ‘‘to surrender entirely to Par- 
liament the command of the army for twenty years,” Miss Cooper 
adds, ‘‘ the Queen urged him to submit even to these harsh con- 
ditions.” This is calculated to mislead. The letters which 
passed between Charles and Henrietta at the time prove explicitly 
that she enjoined Charles to yield only on the religious question. 
She sneered at his zeal for his Bishops, but she ordered him not 
to surrender the Militia—the only standing army in England 
before the war, and the only standing army which the Parliament 
intended to survive the war—an order with which he complied. 

These are comparatively trivial mistakes, not affecting the 
trustworthiness of Miss Cooper on all the main issues between the 
King and the Parliament. Though she displays no heat of parti- 
sanship on the patriot side, she is not led by sympathy with 
suffering royalty into palliation of royal crimes, and her clear 
judgment and sound political ethics contrast most favourably with 
the effusive feebleness of such a writer as Miss Strickland. Her 
decision on the conflict of the seventeenth century is that at 
which just and intelligent Englishmen have now, we venture to 
think, conclusively arrived. Few circumstances in literary history 
are calculated to inspire deeper satisfaction than the victory which 
has been won, within the memory of living men, for truth over 
falsehood in the treatment of our history in the seventeenth 
century. At the beginning of the present century, nay, at the end 
of its first quarter, the ‘‘ whole ear” of England was “abused,” 
ingeniously, profoundly, perniciously abused, on the subject 
of the Civil War. A man of great literary genius, whose 
defection from the Patriot side, at the critical moment when 
Charles was adopting the counsel of the Queen and rushing 
into war, rendered hostilities on the King’s side ‘practicable, had 
devoted all his powers, so soon as he was out of the strife, to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and to transfer the 
blame from his master’s shoulders and his own to those of Hamp- 
den, Pym, and their coadjutors. The elaborate special pleading 
of Clarendon had received new force and plausibility from the 
subtle and fascinating advocacy of Hume. Against these two, 
Clarendon, devout and orthodox, Hume, worldly-wise and free- 
thinking, standing side by side to vindicate the Stuarts, what 
voice seemed likely to prevail? Not mere energetic research and 
vigorous utterance were necessary. Brodie displayed these, and 
did good work with them, but he did not succeed in breaking 
the spell. Hallam, however, with his severe equity, and pene- 
trating logic, and impressive though too ponderous eloquence, 
fairly gained the command of English intelligence against 
Clarendon and Hume; and Macaulay, with one of the richest 
gifts of popularity ever possessed, not only made it clear to the 
entire body of educated persons that Hallam had refuted Claren- 
don and Hume, but pushed the advantage farther than Hallam 
dared, and yet not farther than justice required. A crowd of 
able and spirited writers followed in the wake of Hallam and 
Macaulay, and the position of Hume and Clarendon has been 
virtually abandoned by all. Miss Cooper has discerned which 
is the right side in the controversy, and has taken it with clear 
decision and very considerable power. Her volumes are worth 
reading and possessing. The task she set herself was far from 
easy, but she has performed it well. 





IS THAT ALL?* 
To be really entertaining in one volume is a great merit, and more 
especially is it a merit when an author is not only entertaining in 
small compass, but able to present us with a picture of manners 
and of a life which we but half know, and wish to know more | 
thoroughly ; and therefore, though we have already given in al 
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line or two of warm praise our estimate of this clever 
anonymous tale, we venture to call public attention to it some. 
what more at length. Though we have not even a guess who its 
author may be, we have a strong suspicion that he or she is neither 
unpractised nor diffident of success. The interest of the tale lieg 
partly in its intrinsic vivacity, and partly in the bright glimpse it 
gives us of the higher social culture of the Northern States of the 
American Union,—not as it appears in any of the principal cities, 
but in one of those quieter towns where the older gentry stil] 
retain the sort of influence which attaches ém our own country te 
county families. Short as the story is, almost every figure in i 
is distinctly outlined and freshly painted. ‘The rival leaders of 
society, Mrs. Pryor and Mrs. Anderson, are both admirably 
sketched. The portly and imposing Mrs. Pryor is charming both 
in her candour and in her unlimited confidence in her too faggi- 
nating, invalid husband. We take a deep interest in her from the 
moment when she confesses to him,—a Colonel disabled in the 
civil war, whose state of health rightly causes her the utmogt 
solicitude,—“‘ no woman ever tried harder to pine away than] 
have done for a year, and 'tis of no use! Winter and summer 
accumulate me alike,”—a happy Americanism for a tendency te 
obesity. With all her devotion to him, the good woman cannot 
deny that the sacrifice of her social position as a leader of the 
enlightened society in the town,—she has reunions on Sunday, to 
the scandal of the more orthodox,—is a sacrifice to her, and she 
is not very sorry to recover her position, even though her husband 
cannot renounce his seclusion. Mrs. Anderson, on the contrary, 
the leader of the saints, though not of very rigid saints, is a lady 
who is decidedly pleased to be now and then mistaken for her 
own pretty daughter, and has some of that genius for ecclesiastical 
patronage which, in a country of Voluntary Churches, is apt to be 
combined with pietism. It is on the unconfessed social competi- 
tions of these two ladies that the little story turns. Mrs, Pryor 
is persuaded by her husband to bring out a protégée,—a wonder- 
ful reciter and reader, whose variety of tone and mastery of 
expression produce great sensation in the refined society of Guild- 
ford. Mrs. Anderson, on the other hand, patronise™ an English 
clergyman—a baronet’s younger son and a ‘‘ muscular Christian,” 
of mild evangelical views, who is studying the condition of the poor 
in the United States,—and makes a certain amount of social capital 
outof his high-bred manners and distinction. The two adventurers, 
for both are in different senses adventurers, in their relation to 
each other, for they are old acquaintances, though they are not 
aware of each other’s presence in Guildford, supply the plot of the 
little-story, which is exceedingly lively, as lively as a little 
comedy. But the pleasantness of the book is due to the number 
of happy sketches, which give the story reality and charm. The 
author’s favourite character, as he (or she) frankly tells us, is Mrs. 
Pryor, with her perfect candour, her large confidence in a husband 
greatly given to tenderness for all pretty women, her ‘‘ pathetically 
superficial ” scepticism and new-lightism, her somewhat noble 
pride, and her great magnanimity. But for our own parts, we 
prefer even to her ‘‘ the blonde angel” of the story, Lily Ander- 
son, with her love of admiration, her gift for detecting all sorts 
of insincerity, her yery plain speech, her evident preference for 
her unpresentable father to her fine-lady mother, and her power 
of calmly snubbing that feminine pillar of the Church, especially 
when she wants to marry her daughter to the brawny young 
English divine. Here is a lively scene from the Anderson interiors 
The young English divine in question is remarking on the snow- 
storm raging without, as our extract opens :— 

«“ ¢ By Jove, this is terrific!’ for at that instant a blast, fiercer than 
any which had preceded it, caused the plate-glass to rattle and the gas 
to waver. ‘Devilish cold too!’ emitted the lord of the house, rubbing 
his large hands, over the glowing coals. He had just returned from & 
visit of inspection to his exposed thermometer,—next to the Stock 
Exchange and the Evening Circus the keenest interest of his life. 
‘Nineteen and a half precisely! We don’t often get it with the mercury 
down there. This will give you a stroke of work in the alleys,—you 
philanthropist.’—‘ Ah, yes, ah, yes!’ sighed Mrs. Rose, closing her eyes 
—a gesture which always made Lily pat the carpet with her boot—‘ how 
the poor will suffer! In this respect, at least, dear Mr. Warburton, our 
poor are worse off than yours. Our climate is so crael.’—‘There’s not 
much to choose, I fancy,’ the young man answered a little absently. 
‘What, when all is done and said, do we know about their discomforts 
and temptations? I often think of it, when I am advising them to re- 
sist the Devil. It is undeniably hard that a man may not steal coals, if 
he can, to keep himself from freezing on a night like this.’—‘I think he 
not only may, but ought,’ said Lily, ‘especially if he has a family.’— 
‘ My love, the Commandment !’—‘ Bat I’m sure, mamma, the Ten Com- 
mandments are a very imperfect code.’ (This was a quotation.) {The 
meanest of all sins—lying—they hardly mention at all. Now that is 
a something the temptation to which is perfectly inconceivable. 
‘Lying is ugly, certainly,’ said the young divine, lifting his eyes to 
fair censor’s face, and letting them fall again, ‘but I think I can 
imagine a temptation to it.’—‘I cannot, then; in old or young, rich 
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or poor, — nor a pardon for it either.—‘She would make a pitiless 
ve Mr. Warburton said to his hostess, rising at the same time to 
take leave, and rather contemptuously repudiating the suggestion 
that he had better remain over-night, on account of the inclemenc 
ef the weather. ‘Why will you always drive him from us, Lily ?’ 
inquired Mrs. Anderson rather plaintively, when he was gone. “TI 
mamma ?’—and Innocence rose to her fall height —‘ what do you 
? You can’t suppose I was alluding to him when I spoke of 
’"—* Really Iam ashamed of you.’—‘Snub the Loge did she ?’ 
gaid the churchwarden, with some glee. ‘So she should, if she wanted 
te! Come and kiss me, my duck, and then I'll go to bed.’ The em- 
brace was bestowed with some effusion, but when Lily made as 
though she also would retire, her mother detained her. ‘ Remain 
for a few moments, my child, I wish to speak to you seriously.’ 
Then Lily sat down. ‘Have you never reflected, inquired Mrs. 
Rose with some pomp and some pathos, ‘what it would be to 

m to secure, at your early age, the affection of a man like 

. Warburton? A man of the greatest personal attractions—the most 
sacred profession—the highest family connections—the noblest type of 
character—’ ‘No, mamma,’ answered the young lady sweetly, ‘I can’t 
my that I have. Idon’t reflect in that way about gentlemen, unless 
they particularly request it. Did you, mamma?’—‘ Lily,’ said her 
mother, unmoved to smile,‘ you are unkind! My own fate is fixed,— 
fixed! I endeavour to accept it.’ She pressed her lace handkerchief 
for a moment to her face, and so did not see the half-indignant flash of 
the saucy blue eyes returning from a swift tour of the splendid room, 
with a look that said plainly,—‘ You might have done worse.’ ‘But I 
would fain,’ Mrs. Anderson continued, ‘see you, my darling, in a wholly 
-eongenial sphere. You may never have another opportunity like the 
mt. Thimk twice before you reject it.—‘ Certainly, mamma ; but 
i cannot reject before I have it, you know. Now may I go?’—‘ With- 
out bidding your mother good-night?’ Then Lily kissed her other 
parent quietly, and departed. 

The ** blonde angel” comes out even more characteristically 
in a conversation with her friend, Miss Richards, on the am- 
biguous Englishman, when she confesses that her preference for 
her own lover is not exactly due to any tenderness of feeling, 
but to her power of believing in him as completely trustworthy, 
even though it may be a question how far he isalwaysquite clean :— 


“Miss Anderson was not yet twenty, but she had had experience in 
lovers, and she was obstinately in love herself, and she knew very 
well that a good many of the young Briton’s inarticulate murmurs 
meant personal admiration. And still she did not quite understand 
him. ‘Sometimes,’ she said pensively to her only confidante, Emily 
Richards, ‘I think it is mamma he hankers after.’ Miss Lily had cer- 
tainly the sort of unholy yearning which her word implied for effec- 
tive and inelegant forms of — ‘Nonsense! He all but makes 
eyes at you from the reading-desk.’—‘ That’s only at the pew, and ina 
general way. And sometimes, also,’ pursued Miss Anderson, with her 
contemplative look, ‘I have a feeling that he has made a great many 
eyes in his day, and only does it from foree of habit. One does 
not think so at first, because of that plain, boyish way of his, which 
mamma will have it to be the true simplicity of the high-bred English- 
man, (Lily was a good mimic.) ‘She always speaks as if she had 
known them by hundreds, but I remember very well that they would 
hardly deign to look at us when we were abroad,—and great louts they 
were, too, some of the most stupendous of them. But the longer I 
know Mr. Warburton, the less stock I take—I must remember to sa 
that before mamma and him—in his simplicity..—‘ You don’t thin 
he’s another impostor, do you? ’—‘ Not exactly, and yet I don’t quite 
believe in him.’—‘How you analyse everybody, Lily!’—*So Cousin 
Charley used to say, but I always told him that I only do it—if that’s 
the proper word for it—in order to find ont in whom I may believe. 
Oh! what I want most of all,’ and a look of real and almost hapless 
fervour came into the violet eyes, ‘is to believe in persons. I never 
could quite believe in my mother. In my father I do after a fashion, 
unpleasant as he can make himself; and I do believe in Charles Mason. 
That’s why I shall marry him and nobody else. We're not engaged, you 
now,—that is, not formally. It would never be allowed. And I’m not 

. much in love with him, in the ordinary sense of the term—’ ‘Good- 
ness! How do you know? ’—‘ Oh, I haven’t any raptures or any thrills 
or any illusions. I haven’t the sort of tendresse which mamma always 
has for some man or other besides father,—just now for Mr. War- 
burton. In short, I'm not in the least sweet on him. Nor do I fancy 
that sort of thing. That was what I always disliked about Colonel 
Pryor. He could he sweet, yes, veritably sweet, on a dozen girls in suc- 
cession.—‘ He was very, very chivalrous,’ observed Miss Richards, 
paying the retired officer his perpetual tribute of a light feminine sigh. 
‘Of course his manners were courtly. But I prefer a little honest 
rudeness myself. Charles is often very rude. And he is always very 
homely—or ug/y, as Mr Warburton insists that one should say. And 
sometimes he strikes me as pedantic, though I'd soon cure him of 
that! And I have seen creases in his linen, not to say smudges—but 
that’s only because, poor fellow! he can’t quite afford all the washing that 
isdesirable. I think he is clean—’ ‘Oh, Lily!’—‘And I know,’ added 
the young lady, with deep solemnity, and looking like the very angel of 
the Church triumphant, ‘that he is true. He never did anything to be 
ashamed of, and he never will.’—‘No more, I suppose, has Mr. War- 
burton.’—‘I’m afraid not. But do you know it has occurred to me more 
than once, when I have seen him standing up in his white gown, so 

1dsome and sanctimonious and mamma so devout, and Dr. Price so 
entirely satisfied, because now he can let his old wits go wool-gathering 
about his old book, how delightful it would be to see their consterna- 
tion, if even the Bishop’s nephew should turn out by-and-by to have 
done something truly horrid.’” 


The adventuress who trades so much on her voice is made 
exceedingly amusing, as also is the good Colonel, with 
his genius for flirtations and Mrs. Pryor’s friend, the 
champion of woman’s rights, Mrs. Wyllys. Indeed the 


story, which many people could read in an hour, and even 


slow readers in two hours, is full enough of skill and liveliness to 
have made a reputation for a three-volume novel, even though 
the diluting verbosity which would have been necessary to fill up 
the three volumes would have done much to hide the buoyancy 
and humour concentrated in this little tale. 





THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE GREAT WEST.* 
To anyone imbued with romantic ideas on the subject of Indians, 
this book will be a disappointment. To the reader, however, who 
may desire to learn the real nature of these savage tribes, their 


history and the treatment they have met with from 
the white man, the retaliation they are continually rendering 
to him, it will, marred by a considerable degree of coarse- 


ness, be instructive and interesting. Colonel Dodge professes to 
be guided in his narration entirely by his own experience. 
consults no authorities, defers to no opinion, and judges every- 
thing from his own stand-point. ‘The ideas he puts forth are there- 
fore purely his own, and derived from the ample opportunities he 
has had for pursuing the study of Indian life and character. 

On the other hand, Mr. Blackmore, who writes an introduction 
to the work of his American friend, in which he gives a brief 
sketch of some of the Indian tribes, tells us that during the last 
thirty years he has collected and read everything which has 
appeared in relation to these aborigines, and has also had 
eight years of close personal acquaintance with them. The 
evidence of two writers so well qualified should certainly be worth 
having, and if it differs in some points from preconceived 
opinions, deserves at least to be received with respect, althotigh it 
was hardly necessary to dwell with so much detail upon some of the 
baser aspects of savage life. The pictures drawn both by Colonel 
Dodge and Mr. Blackmore of the treatment of the red-men by 
the whites are extremely painful, and it is scarcely a consolation 
to be reminded that under the immutable law of progress the 
savage is giving place to a higher and more civilised race, and 
that in a few years his wigwams, tepees, and mud lodges will be 
replaced by magnificent cities equalling those of St. Louis and 
Chicago, while the countless herds of buffaloes will be sueceeded 
by treble their number of improved American cattle. Nothing 
can be more pathetic than the remonstrances of the various Chiefs 
upon the continued breaches of treaty obligations. Mr. Black- 
more quotes at length that of Spotted Tail, the head of the 
Brulé Sioux, in which he urges at a recent council that his tribe 
have five times relied upon the white man’s word, and five times 
have met only with deception. The conclusion of his speech 
shows a thorough comprehension of what is meant by justice ; 
he says :— 

“When a man has a possession that he values, and another party 
comes to buy it, he brings with him such good things as he wishes to 
purchase it with. You have come here to buy this country of us, 
and it would be well if you would come with the goods you have 
promised to give us, and to put them out of your hands, so we can see 
the good price you propose to pay for it. en our hearts would be 
glad. My friends, when you go back to the Great Father, I want you 
te tell him to send us goods; send us yokes and oxen, and give us 
waggons, 80 we can earn money by hauling goods from the railroad. 
This seems to me a very hard day; half of our country is at war, and 
we have come upon very difficult times. This war did not —_— = 
here in our land ; it was brought on us by the children of the t 
Father, who came to take our land from us without price, and who doa 
great many evil things. The Great Father and his children are to 
blame for this great trouble. It has been our wish to live here peace- 
ably, but the Great Father has filled it with soldiers, who think only 
of our death.” 

Mr. Blackmore goes on to say :— 

“The treaty was subsequently concluded, but in signing, ‘ Two 
Strike,’ one of the leading chiefs, representing one of the sub-bands of 
the tribe, said :—‘ The reason we are afraid to touch the pen and are 
silent before you is because we have been deceived so many times 
before. If we knew the words you tell us were true, we should be 
willing to sign every day.’” 

And he does not hesitate to state that the principal causes of 
wars with the Indian tribes are non-fulfilment of treaties by the 
United States Government, frauds by the Indian agents, and en- 
croachments by the whites. ‘The expense of such wars he places, 
quoting Bishop Whipple, at not less than $500,000,000, and con- 
trasts with this state of things the conduct of our Canadian 
Government, which has not spent a dollar on Indian wars, and 
has had no Indian massacres, the circumstances on both sides 
being similar ; on the one hand, the same greedy, dominant Anglo- 
Saxon race; on the other, the same wild and savage heathen. 
In Canada, however, the Indian has ample reservations, receives 
aid in civilisation, has personal rights in property, is protected 
- é and 
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by the law, and has good schools and good teachers; while in the 
United States scarcely a single treaty condition has been fulfilled, 
and where thirty schools have been promised, perhaps only one, 
and that of a most inferior character, has been established. After 
this, can it be considered astonishing that the Indian, of whom 
we are told that ‘‘ to him there is no right and no wrong,” should 
commit upon his persecutors the most fearful atrocities; espe- 
cially as the white man—Christian though he is supposed to 
be—considers no after-revenge too terrible, and actually engages 
in.a career of Indian-hunting with as little reluctance as if he 
were about to exterminate noxious and dangerous beasts. The 
following resolutions were passed, we are told, by the Idaho 
Legislature not many years since, and scarcely show much 
superiority in their framers over their Indian antagonists :— 
“ Resolved—That three men be appointed to select twenty-five men 
to go Indian-hunting, and all those who can fit themselves out shall re- 
ceive a nominal sum for all ae that they may bring in, and all who 
cannot fit themselves out shall be fitted out by the Committee, and 
when they bring io scalps it shall be deducted out. That for every 
buck-sealp be paid $100, and for every squaw $50, and $25 for every- 
thing in the shape of an Indian under ten years of age. That each 
scalp shall have the curl of the head, and each man shall make oath 
that the said scalp was taken by the company.” 
According to Colonel Dodge, the character of the Indian is a 
mixture of duplicity, ferocity, and cruelty, the conception of 
which is, he says, almost impossible to the man of cultivated, re- 
fined life, The portrait he gives us is certainly revolting :— 
‘¢ Licentious without generosity, treacherous in all his acts and 
dealings, most cold-blooded, and full of invention in the refine- 
ments of cruelty, he is a most dangerous and terrible animal, and 
would be tenfold more so did he possess courage, as the white 
man understands the term.” The author does allow that the 
Indian possesses bravery of a certain kind, and that he will fight 
to the death when at bay, but he says that what are to him 
the grandest of exploits and the noblest of virtues can only be 
characterised as theft, pillage, rapine, and murder, while tender- 
ness and pity are to him unknown. Colonel Dodge devotes the 
third part of his book, twenty-five chapters, to a description of 
Indians and Indian life, and this section contains much that is 
curious, mingled, as we said before, with a good deal of un- 
necessarily coarse description of social habits. The first and 
second parts of the narrative, which treat of the Plains, and of the 
different kinds of game to be found there, are of considerable 
interest, the writer appearing to be himself an accomplished 
plainsman and thorough sportsman, and one who can thoroughly 
appreciate a life of adventure, such as from many causes lies con- 
tinually before the traveller in those regions. Besides encounters 
with Indians, against whom he has to be continually on the 
watch, he has to coniend against quicksands, swollen rivers, 
which, suddenly rising and setting all boundaries at defiance, 
carry all before them, ‘‘ drowning out” the unfortunate party 
whose want of experience may have led them to pitch their tents 
in some unsafe position; he may be met by a prairie fire, by a 
sand-storm, a whirlwind, a waterspout, or by what proves some- 
times still! more dangerous, a herd of buffalo on the stampede, or 
he may suffer from that curious but well-known hallucination, 
which sometimes drives the wanderer to the verge of insanity, 
which is technically described as being ‘‘ turned round.” This 
odd sensation, which may befall the traveller in any place, is more 
frequent and more hazardous on the Plains than it is elsewhere, 
owing to the difficulty of finding corrective influence, for the 
man who is subject to the delusion is extremely likely to distrust 
even his compass, and the only thing to be done while suffering from 
it is to go into camp and wait until he becomes right again. The 
man who is ‘* turned round” believes himself to be in a contrary 
direction from that which he is really taking, fancies himself, for 
instance, to be going up instead of down a river, or returning 
towards his starting-point, if in a railway train. ‘No power of 
mind or will,” says the author, ‘can change this feeling,” which 
is an affection of the mind without external cause, and which may 
attack men of the greatest intelligence well accustomed to plains’ 
life, and instances have more than once occurred of its inducing 
temporary madness. Colonel Dodge gives some amusing anecdotes 
of what has happened to persons in this condition. ‘‘ The effect,” 
he says, ‘fon some minds of being really and thoroughly lost or 
‘turned round’ on the plains is most appalling. Everything 
appears changed and unnatural, the most ordinary events appear 
to possess unusual significance, the nerves become unstrung, and 
the man soon loses control of himself entirely.” In some cases, men 
have been known to be so overcome by terror as to escape from 
their friends and wander off to die of starvation. A person may 


bable if he has separated from his party in going down st 
when he passes the mouths of so many ravines just like the one 
on which his camp is situated, that he may be pardoned for not 
knowing which of them he ought to follow. In such a cage as 
this, if there are no Indians about, the lost man makes a fire and 
keeps it up if possible until he sees an answering blaze ; but if hig 
signals fail of effect, his best plan is to make for the largest 

and follow it until he comes to settlements. There are 
two other dangers which beset the plainsman, and these Pld. 
ceed from the attacks of rattlesnakes and skunks. The former 
are extremely susceptible to cold, and will nestle in the warmest 
place to be found, in the bed and bedding, the boots, and evenon 
the person of the traveller. Colonel Dodge tells a droll story of 
a friend who had indulged for the nonce in sleeping after civilised 
fashion, and who was awakened by the cold, clammy touch of g 
large “rattler,” which had ensconced itself comfortably in hig 
night-shirt, and was slowly fitting itself against his spine. 

The skunk comes into camp in search of food, and attacks the 
sleeper, because he is hungry, sitting down beside him, and de. 
liberately eating his hands and face. It is curious that, while in 
some parts of America its bite is harmless, in the country between 
the Republican River and the Indian Territory it invariably pro. 
duces hydrophobia. In concluding his account of plains life, 
Colonel Dodge indulges in a little regret that this life of fascing. 
tion is to a great extent a thing of the past. Railroads have, he 
says, laid bare its silent mysteries to the inspection of every shop. 
boy, and civilisation, like a huge cuttle-fish, has stretched its armg 
around, “‘ killing the game, driving out the Indian, crushing the 
romance, the poetry, the very life and soul out of the ‘ plains! 
and leaving only the bare and monotonous carcase.” In his last 
chapter, he offers some sensible advice as to the better manage. 
ment of the Indians, but whether the compulsory civilisation with 
which he would invest them would be for their happiness or 
benefit is a doubtful question ; it would probably but hasten the 
time when the red-man shall have passed away for ever, and hig 
history and traditions have become completely, as they soon 
be, things of the past. . 





PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S SERMONS PREACHED 
BEFORE THE QUEEN.* 

In these Sermons, Principal Tulloch touches upon all that is most 
important—all that is vital and essential—in Christian faith, 
worship, and life. ‘‘ Religion and Theology,” ‘*The Divine 
Fatherhood,” ‘‘The Peace of Christ,” ‘‘ Law and Life,” *‘ The 
Natural and the Spiritual Life,” ‘‘The Mystery of Suffering,” 
‘* Death and Sorrow for the Dead,” ‘Light in the Future,” 
‘Grace and Freedom in Christ ;” ‘Religion, Culture, Ritual ;* 
‘‘ The Light of the World,” ‘“ The Contrasts of Life,” 
‘¢ Christian Worship,” ‘‘ Christian Union,”—such are the themes 
treated of in the fourteen discourses preached before the Queen 
by Dr. Tulloch. And the treatment is always sincere, always 
vigorous, always candid. The volume, from its first page to 
its last, is characterised by reverent intelligence, by unfeigned 
and contagious enthusiasm for ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what. 
soever things are of good report ;” by earnest sympathy with 
every high aspiration, every noble trouble of the soul, every 
phase of honest doubt; by frank admission, at the same time, 
that there are positions which must not be yielded, concessions 
which cannot be made, differences which are, once for all, irre- 
concilable. Whether we agree with Principal Tulloch or disagree, 
we can hardly fail to respect his manliness, and to recognise his 
power as a thinker and skill and force as a writer. Accepting 
from science all that science can prove, bidding geology fix the 
age of the earth, biology trace the body of man to its origin in 
some lower vertebrate form, critical analysis to resolve the 
Bible into its constituent sources, he maintains that there 
is a spiritual sphere, a temple of the inner life, which 
eludes the eye of sense, which the microscope cannot detect, 
which cannot be found by tracing nerves to their starting-place 
in the brain, or matching mental states with peculiar conditions 
of grey or white matter, but which, nevertheless, has a reality that 
it is mere presumption in science to deny. ‘Scientific pre- 
sumption,” says Dr. Tulloch, ‘‘ may suggest the delusiveness of 
this sphere, just as in former times religious presumption sought 
to restrain the inquiries of science. It may, when it becomes 
ribald with a fanaticism far worse than any fanaticism of religion, 





* Some Facts of Religion and Life. Sermons preached before her Majesty the 
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sail and ridicule the hopes which, amidst such weakness, have 
made men noble for more than eighteen Christian centuries. But 
science has no voice beyond its own province. The weakest and 
the simplest soul, strong in the consciousness of the divine within 
and above it, may withstand its most powerful assaults.” Yes, 
so long a8 the consciousness in question is believed to be a valid 
attestation of spiritual facts; but if science insists upon demon- 
strating that all such consciousness has a natural, a medical ex- 
ion, that its evidence verifies nothing beyond the mood of 
the moment, that its subjective fancying is mistaken for objective 
fact, what then? Dr. Tulloch, as we understand him, replies that 
you must meet inquiry, however subtle and searching, by honest 
argument. You are not to stifle inquiry, even though your argu- 
ments prove ineffectual. ‘TI cannot,” he says, ‘‘ counsel you to 
shut your minds against any knowledge. I have no ready answers 
to your questions, no short and easy method with modern 
geepticism. Inquiry must have its course in theology, as in every- 
thing else.” But a feverish and fretting unrest, a fastidious and 
jrritable insistence upon logical satisfaction at all points, is to be 
ted. ‘If you wait till you have solved all difficulties and 
cleared away the darkness, you may wait for ever.” Thisis avery 
different thing from advising that doubt should be encountered 
by sheer, obstinate denial. A sober and stable habit of mind is 
compatible with intrepid devotion to truth, and with inflexible 
determination to hear both sides of the question. For the rest, 
the attainment of mental quietude amid the tumult of discussion 
which prevails in these days will be promoted by a consideration of 
that diversity of opinion, and even of the outcome of opinion in 
action, which has existed, and still exists, among Christians, 
without obliteration of the essential traits of Christian character. 
If we realise that a St. Paul, a Si. John, a St. Peter, a St. James, 
a Clement, an Origen, a Chrysostom, a Tertullian, an Augustine, 
an Erasmus, a Luther, a Castalio, a Calvin, a Frederick Robert- 
son, a John Henry Newman have been ‘stirred by the same 
divine life,” have fed of the same bread and drunk of the same 
fountain, we shall the less fear to give our mind the rein, we 
shall be the less tempted to believe that Christianity must limit 
the natural expansion and sweep of our faculties. Dr. Tulloch’s 
distinction between religion and theology is valid and important, 
but he might, we think, have been somewhat bolder in stating that 
responsibility for belief—one of the most sacred obligations of man 
—attaches to the honesty of the inquiry, not to the nature of the con- 
¢lusion. If we can solemnly declare ourselves conscious of no motive 
but the discovery of truth and the knowledge of right—if we are 
aware of no self-seeking, no vanity, no tolerated bias, no impatient 
thirst for novelty, no indolent acquiescence in convention, no 
servile submission to authority, no mutinous hankering after 
licence in morals and anarchy in speculation—then we may go 
forward in the path of inquiry, certain, at least, of this, that in 
so doing we commit no sin, but on the contrary, do our duty. 
Mr. Carlyle, in describing the deepest spiritual experience of 
Teufelsdréckh, which we may safely accept as Mr. Carlyle’s own, 
declares that he was never more loyal to God than when ques- 
tioning His very existence. The error committed by bigoted 
theologians on the one hand, and by bigoted atheists on the other, 
is to assume that the sole proof of honesty in the pursuit of truth 
which can pass muster is ultimate arrival at their conclusions. 

The first sermon in Dr. Tulloch’s volume is devoted to a sur- 
vey of those grounds of similarity or identity in religion which 
may underlie wide and startling variations in theology; the last is 
occupied with the cognate subject of Christian union. It is very 
able, and when the particular object which the author has in 
View is apprehended, it must, we think, command assent. The 
Christian union contemplated is that spiritual and mystical union of 
believers with Christ and the Father which is spoken of in one 
of the most sublime, but at the same time super-mundane, pas- 
sages within the whole range of Scripture. As to such union, no 
doubt can be entertained that it is “‘ not something outward, but 
something inward,” and Principal Tulloch, as a Christian minister, 
may legitimately enough infer that important practical con- 
Sequences, such as habitual belief in the brotherhood of men, 
habitual ‘enthusiasm of humanity,” naturally result from it. 
But Christian union as a matter of every-day observation, as an 
influence or agent in the actual commerce of society, as a duty to 
be kept in view by all calling themselves Christians, may, we 
think, be more usefully considered under less ideal aspects, 
and by the aid of Scriptural leading lights of a less ethereal 
character. St. Paul’s rebuke to the Christians of Corinth because 
there were “divisions” among them, some calling themselves 
after Paul, some after Apollos, and so on, points obviously to a 
Christian grace which every one assuming the Christian name in 





Corinth was expected to display. And this grace could be none 
other than that of fervent loyalty to Christ, implying the recogni- 
tion of this loyalty as a deeper bond among Christians than the 
bond of nationality, of language, of political freedom, or even of 
family. Historically this conception of human brotherhood was 
new in the world when Christ appeared, and its practical effect 
was to seat slave and freeman, Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
barbarian, as brothers in social communion at the table ‘of the 
Lord. In medieval Christendom this idea of Christian brother- 
hood still pervaded the West, and as a fact it linked the® 
Christians of Sicily with the Christians of the HMébrides;"” 
and enabled every Christian to feel that in all Chiistian®’ 
lands he was at home. The sincerity of our Protestaritisa-’ 
will hardly be called in question, but justice compels us’ 
to admit that since the Reformation, Christian brotherhood, 
as an idea to be never lost sight of, a fact to be constantly 
worked out, has to a large extent been obscured and forgotten by 
Protestants. Even to have regained the idea is much, and we agree 
with Principal Tulloch that the movements towards union of 
which so much has lately been heard indicate, to some consider- 
able extent, that it has been or is being recovered. Clearly 
also it can be no mere uniformity of doctrine, of worship, or of 
ecclesiastical organisation, that will restore the essentials of 
Christian union in Protestant Christendom. As to all that, we 
agree with Dr. Tulloch. But he hardly specifies with sufficient 
distinctness that the one indispensable and essential thing re- 
quisite for union among Christians is to-day, as it wasin Corinth 
in the first century, neither more nor less than a genuine and frank 
acceptance of loyalty to Christ as a deeper badge of fellowship than 
nationality, rank, wealth, culture or anything else whatever. 
Christian brotherhood in the days of Paul made slave and slave- 
owner, Jew and Gentile, take hands. If Christian brotherhood 
cannot now link rich and poor, high and low, in fellowship and 
communion—if we have comparatively small regard to character 
or qualification derived from Christ, and great regard for social 
position, for title, for a large balance in the bank, whether Christi- 
anity is in the case or no—then, as a force in modern society, 
Christian union does less than the New Testament seems to 
warrant usin expecting it to do. Citizenship in the kingdom of 
Heaven, brotherhood in the family of God, fellowship with the 
company of believers,—these are varying phrases used to express 
a bond of union in Christ, viewed as King, as Brother, as Friend, 
which purports to be wider than nationality, deeper than blood- 
relationship, more tender than worldly friendship. In Christian 
union of this kind, were it even approximately realised, there 
would be tremendous potentiality for good. There is no frost- 
work of social exclusion it might not melt, no barrier of national 
jealousy and prejudice it might not surmount. Meanwhile, 
Christian nations trust for protection against Christian nations 
to millions of armed men, to plated armour, torpedoes, and 
monster cannon; and the Christian Church, Greek, Latin, and 
Protestant, is torn into sections which recoil from each other 
with mutual anathemas. A first glance at the picture is suggestive 
almost of despair. But it is a light on the horizon—a glimpse of 
hope, if no more—that thirst for union is widely manifested 
among Christians, and that there is a general feeling that it must 
be based on affection for Christ’s person rather than on identical 
statement of doctrine. ‘Can I not love my brother,” says Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, ‘* because I do not agree with him about mysteries 
that neither of us understand, because I prefer one mode of 
worship and he prefers another? If I am much of a man, not to 
say a Christian, I will love him all the more because in some 
things we differ.” : 
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The Age of Science, a Newspaper of the Twentieth Century. By Merlin 
Nostradamus. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—This is a clever and amusing 
jeu desprit. Acontury hence, the “ Age of Science " will have set in, and 
Medical Science, as that in which men are most practically and generally 
interested, will have gained the precedence. Lord Archphysicians and 
Lord Physicians will preside over the dioceses which the blindness of the 
nineteenth century entrusts to archbishops and bishops,and Parliament will 
have little to do except to record the desires of a convocation of doctors. 
The principles of the vivisectionists will have reached their natural 
development, and humanity, become by common consent a corpus vile, 
will be the subject of unlimited experiment. The persecuting spirit 
which the fanatical fervour of modern prophets of unbelief seems to 
portend will be at work ; to cherish exploded beliefs will be « crime, 
and the secular arm will be invoked to punish credulity, as it has been 
invoked in former days to repress the opposite extreme. The sanctions 
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of religion having been broken down, and the belief in a future life ex- 
ploded, the philosophy of “let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,” will have shown inconvenient practical developments. Science 
will not have been idle, It will have discovered how to communicate 
disease with infallible certainty, and will be hoping to find out how to 
eure it. All this is set forth with no little humour. The fun, though 
of course it will make some people angry, is quite fair, never bitter 
or personal. 

Current Coin. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. (Henry 8. King and Co.)— 
The contents of this volume are remarkable not so much for anything of 
marked power or originality that they possess, as for the fact that they 
were spoken from the pulpit. The pulpit, especially the Church of 
England pulpit, is mostly conventional, guarded in its language, and 
limited in its range of subject. Its extravagances—and it has extrava- 
ganees which would very much startle a Church-goer of eighty years 
ago, could he be raised to hear them—are kept within bounds. But Mr. 
Haweis is quite unconventional, quite plain-spoken, and holds himself 
free to range over a variety of topics which are commonly thought to 
belong to the lecture rather than the sermon. This is not the way in which 
men become great preachers, but every age must be content to number 
its great preachers by twos and threes, whereas good preachers— 
men who say the right things at the right time, who, without having 
the power to carry away their hearers, yet do contrive now and 
then to send them home inclined to do or not to do, what it 
would be better for them to do or leave undone—are or ought 
to be common. Many men have the capacity, honesty, good-feeling, 
and piety to be such, only they want courage. They want the power 
of using plain words, and stepping aeross familiar bounds. Mr. 
Haweis has the merit of being such a preacher, and the more he en- 
courages other men to follow his example,—apart from certain extrava- 
gances—the better service will he do to his Church. The first sermon 
or set of sermons is the most ambitious. ‘“ Materialism” is its subject, 
and it seeks to put ina plain form the great controversy of the day. 
No man who attempts to put the arguments of others in his own 
language is likely to escape the charge of misrepresenting them, and it 
is pretty certain that Mr. Haweis will not satisfy his opponents. But 
he evidently tries to be fair, and he certainly contrives to give a tolerably 
comprehensive view of a great controversy which, in its original form, 
vory few people have the will or even the capacity to appreciate. The 
next sermon, on “ The Devil,” will be the greatest stumbling-block to the 
orthodox. Ocertainly he disposes of the story of the temptation in a 
very brusque fashion indeed. It is curious that he should not speak of 
Mr. Maurice’s view on the subject. Mr. Mauriee held that the belief of 
the existence of an evil power external to the man and warring against 
the man gives him a now feeling of community and sympathy in spiritual 
strength, Each man is then fighting not against individual tendencies to 
evil, but against a common foe. We must be content with a brief 
enumeration of his other subjects, —“ Crime,” “ Pauperism,” “ Drunken- 
ness,” “‘ Emotion,” “ Recreation.” Generally, we may say, Mr. Haweis 
is most happy when he is least theological. 


Sleepy Sketches; or, How We Live and How We Do Not Live. From 
Bombay. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The author of these sketches is 
quite right in thinking that English people know very little about the 
ordinary life led by such of their countrymen in India as are not 
soldier or civilians. Sporting adventures, military life, and with a certain 
class of readers, missionary experiences, make up the common notions 
of life in India, The ordinary existence of traders, lawyers, and the un- 
official classes generally is, for the most part, unknown. The writer 
seeks to supply this defect, and if his sketches are not very lively, he 
may, perhaps, lay the blame on his subject. Certainly he does not leave 
@ favourable impression of it. His preliminary remarks have a certain 
force, It is probably true that the aspect of life among the native 
population of India has a most depressing effect om what he rightly 
calls the most comforting belief that men can have, the theory that 
there is an advance in the human race towards perfection. ‘ The life of 
the mass in India suggests no such theory, there are not only no signs 
of advance, but no signs of the possibility of advance.” We cannot, 
however, agree with him when he goes on to say that the discovery 
that the natives are quite indifferent to truth must convince every 
European “ that the theory of his childhood of belief in conscience as 
suggesting abstract ideas of right is absolutely false.” Are we to give 
up the theory of “ Natural Religion,” because we find a tribe with no 
ideas of supernatural powers? We are sorry to see the writer’s distinct 
testimony as to the behaviour of the Europeans to the natives. “The 
dislike and contempt of the ordinary Englishman for the ordinary 
native—feelings which, since the encouragement of natives by Govern- 
ment and their advance in position and wealth, have been joined by 
envy—are shown in nothing so much as in the treatment boys receive 
from their masters. Nine men out of ten, I believe, swear at and abuse 
their boys, five out of ten strike them, and some there are who thrash 
them regularly.” 

Etruscan Bologna. By Richard F. Burton. (Smith and Elder.)—It 
would be too much to say that the well-known author of this book has 
contributed anything very new or original to the Etruscan problem, but 
he has given us a few interesting facts, in a somewhat discursive and, 
we must add, carelessly-written volume, The style is certainly char- 





acteristic, and when he hits an opponent, he certainly hits him 
hard, though, we think, not always with judgment. Bo. 

Bologna, the old Etruscan Felsina, was an ancient centre of the 

or Circum-Padan Etruscans, and its neighbourhood, especially the 
village of Villanova, is rich in the remains of that mysterious 

It appears that investigations began systematically to be made in J; 
and from the Etruscan tombs, which are the chief key to this ola lite 
and civilisation, many remarkable relics, of which we have here an 
account, have been brought to the museums of Bologna. The “ gem” 
is a splendid vase, which contained burnt bones, ashes, &., adorned 


with highly-finished bas-reliefs, exhibiting a religious Procession, pre. | 


parations for sacrifice, and for a subsequent festival. Everything ig 
represented with the most minute exactness, and it seems probable that 
this vase is the most ancient of the artistic “finds” from the 
necropolis, and may date from the fifth century B.C. By that time iis 
possible that the Etruscans may have been settled as long as seven 
senturies in the northern regions of Italy, Felsina being the 

seat, and the centre of a federation of twelve cities, of which Virgiyg 
birthplace, Mantua, was one. Captain Burton finds in the peculiar 
fanaticism of the Tyrolese a survival from the Etruscan race, which wes 
as scrupulous in all matters of religious ritual as the Egyptians, whage 
art Strabo says was like the Tuscan. After giving us a glimpse into 
the “ temporary and the eternal homes” of these Circum-Padan Etryy. 
cans, he proceeds “to interview” what remains of the man himself, 
and this he does with the aid of craniology and with a geological sketsh 
of Italy. He believes in the Lydian origin of the people, but thinks jt 
probable that there were immigrations by land as well as by sea 
does not seem very easy to classify the Etruscan skulls, but they areon 
the whole of an Asiatic type, and one eminent naturalist classes them 
with those of the Arabs and Jews. Professor Oalori, it appears, is, 
great authority on everything Etruscan, and he has surveyed the sab. 
ject in most of its aspects, especially, being himself a distingnished 
naturalist, from the physiological point of view. His theory is that they 
are a people of Phoenician origin, and he finds also analogies with 
Egypt,—as, for instance, in their federations of twelve cities, a number 
suggestive of some connection with Lower Egypt. Captain Burton 
makes a slashing attack on Mr. Isaac Taylor, whose “ Etruscan Re- 
searches,” published in 1874, he describes “as a confusion of all 
scientific etymology.” He gives us the impression that he has a special 
animosity against Mr. Taylor, who is perhaps (and this is, we believe, 
the tendency of modern philological opinion) inclined to lay too great 
stress on language as the ultimate test of race. In one instance, he 
seems to misrepresent him, by making him assert (page 119) the abso- 
lute non-existence of Etruscan temples, when all that Mr. Taylor saysis 
that no vestiges are left of any such templos. It strikes us that Captain 
Burton is sometimes too impetuous to do justive to those from whom he 
differs. 

The Inns of Court Calendar. By Charles Shaw. (Butterworths.)— 
This volume contains a copious account of the personnel of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and of the other Courts of Justice in this country, 
the names of the Judges, with details of their professional career ; andof 
the clerks, chief or subordinate, who work in chambers and elsewhere. It 
describes the apparatus of teaching, examinations, rewards, &., whieh 
has been constructed forthe purposeof giving legal education; and finally, 
it gives, devoting to this portion of its contents about eight-ninthsof 
its pages, a full list of all the members of the four Inns of Court, whether 
benchers, barristers, or students. This is the chief feature of the 
book, and will certainly commend it to a considerable public. In some 
respects this might be made more perfect than it is, and will, doubtless, 
be made so in future issues. It claims, for instance, to give the 
academical degrees of the various members of the Bar, but does it most 
insufficiently and irregularly. We have found several names of Oxford 
and Cambridge men with no kind of notice of the fact appended to them. 
However, the volume isa usefulone. We should like to see it followedby 
another, which would have a permanent interest. A “List of the Mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court,” {resembling the volumes of “ Oxford 
Graduates” and “Cambridge Graduates,” would be a valuable addition 
to our historical books of reference——We have also to mention The 
Congregational Year- Book, 1877 (Hodder and Stoughton) ; The Catholic 
Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac (Burns and Oates); 
and The Musical Directory Annual and Almanac (Keith, Prowse, and 
Co. 
te Father's Name. By Florence Marryatt. 8 vols, (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—We are inclined to think that the motive which makes 
Leona Evans employ the strangest devices, and sends her over the 
world on the strangest adventures, is not one which in real life is 
practically operative. But in the conventional life of romance it 1s 
certainly recognised as irresistible, and we are not concerned to ques- 
tion its probability. Nor shall we discuss the question whether the 
incidents of her story are like truth. It could not be discussed without 
spoiling the effect of the author's story, the attraction of which lies 
chiefly in its plot. It is enough to say that this plot is skilfully put 
togethor, and holds the reader with a genuine interest. The novel does 
not want any close reading. The characters have nothing original or 
striking about them. Still, we do not know what is going te happe, 
and we want to know. That, we take it, is the effect that tho writer 
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“ros to produce, and is satisfied with producing. Add to this that 
the heroine at least is a distinct personality, and that one is really glad 
when she accomplishes her vow—whatever we may think about the 

pability of such vows—and we have said enough to show that we have 
es Father's Name. 

The Two Americas ; an Account of Sport and Travel. By Major Sir 
Lambart Price, Bart. (Sampson Low and Oo.)—The author 
visited the New World in search of sport, keeping to the seaboard of 
the southern continent, and extending his journeys into the interior of 
the northern. He was disappointed in Patagonia, though he got some 
duck-shooting ; thought better of Chili than he did of Peru or 
Maxieo, made his greatest success in salmon-fishing in the Sacramento, 
and his most remarkable exploit in swimming after and catching a 
turtie, with a boat's crew to keep off the sharks; visited Utah, and 
the assembled Mormons the ugliest and meanest-looking lot of 
Je that he had ever seen, was disgusted with the “ fifty-cents” system 
at Niagara, and generally “saw the cities and learnt the thoughts of 
many men,” with much satisfaction to himself, and not without some 
¢ to his readers. He is always entertaining, and when the occasion 
offers shows good sense and shrewdness, though we must say that his 
ideas of government are of a crude, drum~-head-court-martial 
kind. He records a very curious fact which, as he says, seems 
opposed to received theories about the cause of earthquakes :—A shock 
terrified Virginia Oity, a place not unused to such excitements. The 
first fear passed away, every one rushed to the mines, sure that some 
terrible catastrophe had happened there. But the miners, fifteen 
hundred feet under ground, had felt nothing of it. Sir Rose Price, who 
bas served with distinction in the Marines, did not fail to keep his eyes 
open for matters of professional interest. His note on the “ trowel- 
bayonet ” used by the regular forces of the United States is worth con- 
sidering. As not more than one in a hundred of the soldiers who fall 
ina campaign are killed by the bayonet, while at the same time the 
weapon is necessary for its moral effect, it is well to utilise it in other 
ways. It can defend, if it is not often used for offence. An American 
officer told the author that “‘in less than ten minutes he saw a company 
completely shelter themselves (on rather hard ground, into the bargain) 

from musketry.” 

The Large and Small Game of Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India. By Captain J. H. Baldwin. (Henry S. King and Oo.) 
—Captain Baldwin unites the characters of sportsman and naturalist. 
He seems to have shot or shot at nearly every four-footed and flying 
thing that is to be found in India. Mere destruction does not satisfy 
him. He observes their habits, classes them scientifically, &c. His 
first chapter he very rightly devotes to the “ Royal Tiger,” and most 
readers will find this the most interesting in the book. A more com- 
plete and graphic account of the animal it would not be possible to find, 
while the sport of pursuing him, whether on the elephant or on foot, is 
described with spirit, Captain Baldwin thinks that the accounts of his 
man-destroying propensities are exaggerated. ‘‘I venture to assert 
that for every one native killed by all wild animals put together, 
at least ten lose their lives from the bites of cobras and other poisonous 
makes.” The strength of the tiger it seems impossible to exaggerate. 
The author has known an instance of one jumping across a “ nullah” 
(he does not tell us the breadth) with a bullock in its jaws. Chapters 
on “The Panther,” “‘ The Leopard” (Captain Baldwin, it will be seen, 
differs from many authorities in separating these two classes), “The 
Snow Leopard or Onnce,” (an animal which has never reached this 
country), “The Red Lynx,” “The Hunting Leopard, or Cheetah,” 
“The Indian Black Bear,” “The Himalayan Black Bear,” “The 
Hyena,” “The Indian Wolf,” “The Great Indian Rhinoceros,” “The 
Wild Boar,” and sundry kinds of deer, antelopes, goats, and sheep. 
Part IL deals with the birds, among which pheasants, quails, 
bustards, wild ducks of many kinds may be noted. Some general notes, 
the results of a long and varied experience, on guns, camp equipage, &c., 
areadded. The work is in every way above the average of sporting 
books. Any one may read it with interest; those who may have the 
chance of such opportunities as the author has enjoyed should study it. 

Maude Maynard. By the Author of “Almost Faultless.” (Smith 
and Elder.)—The story of Maude Maynard is fairly interesting. It has 
touches of pathos, though pathos is very easily attained by describing 
such scenes as the death-bed of a child. Its chief fault lies in the 
wantof reality which is manifest in the characters. The heroine’s sister, 

Charlotte, never opens her mouth exeept te be disagreeable; the curate, 

whom Charlotte marries, is equally consistent in being opinionated and 

Vulgar without intermission; and Aunt Gretta wearies us with an un- 

changing silliness. Dr. Maynard, pompous and kindly, is a somewhat 

happier effort. The heroine would have fared better if she had not 


Alexander, the first Earl of Stirling, was a gentleman of a speculative 
turn, that was destined to do more good to others then to himself. He 
obtained from James I. a charter which made him hereditary governor 
of anew colony which he proposed to form and to call “New Scotland.” 
The history of that foundation was like that of other enterprises of the 
same kind,—loss to the promoter, terrible sufferings to those who 
actually engaged in the undertaking, and, built as it were on the ruins 
of early undertakings, a solid structure of prosperity rising in after- 
days. Sir William Alexander lost his money, his emigrants died or were 
scattered to all quarters, but Nova Scotia is a substantial proof of 
their enterprise. The founder had recourse to various ways of re- 
cruiting his finances. He sold Nova-Scotia baronetcies, dignities which 
are, we suppose, as valuable as those of English origin. He madea 
speculation in copper money, and he endeavoured to impose on the 
people of Scotland a Psalm-book which Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
unanimous for once, agreed in opposing. The last effort which the 
author made on behalf of this work was the most unhappy of all. He 
tried to float it into popularity by associating it with Laud’s “Service- 
book.” The fate of the “Service-book” is well known, and if the 
Psalm-book was less roughly treated, it was because no one took the 
trouble to notice it. The end of all these speculations was that William 
Alexander, who, in 1630, had been created Earl of Stirling, died over- 
whelmed with debt. His title expired with the fifth Earl in 1789 ;.two 
attempts, both of which, Dr. Rogers describes, have been made to revive 
it. Dr. Rogers’s volumes contain, besides the memoir of the first Earl, 
a great variety of genealogical details about various families of Alexander 

which will doubtless be appreciated by that very numerous house. 

A Book on Building, Civil and Ecclesiastical, &c. By Sir Edmund 
Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., &. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—We 
presume that it would be almost impossible for a man of Sir E. Beckett's 
position and acquirements, to say nothing of his great experience in 
legal and commercial affairs, to write a book about his favourite topics 
of Building, or Bells, or Bishops, without being often instruc 
tive and amusing. His last book has certainly these merits. We are, 
however, free to confess that it is marred by an excessive dogmatism, 
and an egotism that is occasionally overwhelming. The glibness with 
which Sir Edmund blows away, with the breath of his mouth, as it were, 
whole classes of persons who have given him cause of offence, is—must 
we say it?—highly characteristic. After reading his advice to persons 
about to build, we can only say that he might as well have comprised it 
in one famous monysyllable. There are many points in his long-stand- 
ing controversy with the architects in which he certainly seems to have 
the best of it. It is, however, a mistake to speak of the “ R.I.B.A.” 
simply as a voluntary body, pt in the sense that membership of it is 
not compulsory. It is more of a public body than the Royal Academy 
itself, possessing a charter, and entrusted by the State with cortain 
well-defined duties. Nor is the “Architectural Association” in any 
sense of the word a “rival” of the Institute,—being, in fact, the junior 
society, from which the Institute’s ranks are recruited constantly. 
There is, here, a mass of useful notes—they are really little more— 
upon fire-places, roofs, passages, water-closets, ventilation, and other 
matters relating to house-building ; sometimes amusing anecdotes are 
told, to relieve fhe monotony of dry professional details. On church- 
building the author speaks with greater weight than most laymen, 
having “ substantially designed” sundry churches, besides other build- 
ings. The style of the leader of the Parliamentary Bar is, we devoutly 
hope, less involved and angular in speech than in print. Frequently 
his intricate sentences require a second and close reading before you 
“catch the idea.” We had marked several of these for quotation, but 
we forbear. The illustrations are valuable in themselves, and well done, 
and the tabular statements at the end, of the dimensions of English and 
foreign churches, are most interesting. Moreover, there is a capital 
index. 

Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs. Fraser. 3 vols. (Hurstand Blackett.) 
—Had we in this instance followed the advice recently given to novel- 
reviewers, and read the last volume first, we should perchance have 
formed a more favourable opinion than we can do after having pursued 
the more obvious course, and waded or ploughed through the almost 
interminable twaddle of the first two. These are mainly taken up with 
the squabbles, rivalries, recriminations, and intrigues of the several 
members of the noble family of Ellerton. The author's strong point 
seems to be an idolatry of the innate, and so to speak, necessary, virtues 
of the aristocracy, or as she would prefer to say, “ sangre azul.” When 
she has said of any one that ho or she is thoroughbred, high-bred, under- 
bred, or low-bred—“ there was a je ne sais quoi of the thoroughbred 
style ””—and described his nose, she has done all in her power to present 
the person to us. All the incidents,and they are many, and sufficiently 
startling to float all the three, occur in the last volume. The characters, 








been overcome by the difficulty of having to tell her own story, and Mr. 
Farren would have interested us more but for the obvious improbabilities 
of his history, We have not in England the career open to talents which 
permits a man without academical standing to become the head master | 
of an important grammar school. We feel sure that the author might | 
do much better, and write what we may not only read, for that is always 
Possible with Maude Maynard, but also admire. 

Memorials of the Earl of Stirling and the House of Alexander. By 
the Rey. ©. Rogers, LL.D. 2 vols. (William Paterson.)—William 





we can hardly call them personages, of the tale fail to interest us. With 
the possible exception of Millicent Dashwood, the bad wicked woman 
of the story, they are mere shadows, and for the most part extremely 
disagreeable ones. May we ask Mrs. Fraser for chapter and verse 
of the strange text she quotes from “the mighty Book of Books,” 
—* The wicked shall flourish like the bay-tree ?” 


Gwynedd. By Frances Geraldine Southern, 2 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—This is a modest little novelette,—without doubt a 
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young authoress’s first attempt. If there is not much originality nor 
much power, there is, at least, refinement and good English; and the 
tone of the book is as far from the coarseness of some popular novels 
as it is from the sensationalism of others, unless, indeed, one murder 
and a ghost be sensational. Where family union and affection are 
touched, there is unaffected but true sentiment, and it is in this vein 
that we recommend this new miner in literature to drive her future 
levels. Readers who seek for love-scenes will be amply rewarded, as 
the heroine and her four brothers, and a few young friends beside, all 
fall in love, with more or less success. 

Maud Blount, Medium; a Story of Modern Spiritualism. (Tinsley 
Brethers.)—The Rev. Mr. Ball, who thinks that the Eucharist is nothing 
else than a mesmeric circle, and Mrs. Pugsby, who finds herself trans- 
ported from lodgings at Camden Town to a villa near Maida Hill, are 
characters which it is sufficiently easy to recognise. Satire can hardly 
avoid being personal, nor does the author of Maud Blount go beyond 
the limits of what is allowed. At all events, he treats Mr. Ball and all 
sincere believers in Spiritualism with respect, though he laughs at their 
credulity. His real purpose, and a very just one it is, is to point out 
the evil which is sure to follow, especially to women, from the indulgence 
of the nervous-hysterical condition which acting the part of “ medium” 
requires. The exposure of the imposture which permeates, though it 
may not constitute, the system is well done, and the utterances of the 
manly and devout Campbell as to the utterly valueless character of the 
80-called spiritualistic communications are excellent. 
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THE SAILING OF THE ‘SWALLOW. By ALGERNON OC. SWINBURNE. 
STRANGE SEA-OREATURES. B; Bicwan A. PROCTOR. 
Tus Hoty Szepuccare. By W. HePpwortH DIxon. 
COLLEY CIBBER versus SHAKESPEARE. By H. BARTON BAKER. 
My OczAN Log. By Rep-SPINNER. 
WITH BASHI-BAZOUKS ON THE DRINA FRONTIER OF BOSNIA. By J. STUART-GLENNIE. 
TABLE-TALE. By SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. No. 125, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
THe WORLD WELL Lost. By E. LYNN LINTON. Lllustrated by J. Lawson. 
SuNs IN FLAMES. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
THE Jit. PartI. By OHARLES READE. [Illustrated by J. Nash. 
HoMEs AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN Ports. I. DANTE. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
A MOoOpERN GREENROOM. By JosEPH KNIGHT. Illustrated by F.S. Walker. 
Lucy Huroninson. By James Hurron. 
JuLret. By Mrs.H. LOVETT CAMERON. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 








Ry nyy EDITION of Mrs. LINTON'S LAST NOVEL. 
8vo, cloth extra, 64, with Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Linton. 

“Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one quality the authoress has in some 
measure surpassed herself."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Immediately, demy 8vo, with ae “sO maeetions (uniform with “ Academy 

, One 

PICTORIAL NOTES of ‘the NATIONAL GALLERY. (The 


British SCHOOL.) Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of ST. PETER. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“It 4 fair to say that they are ful] of various interest, and that the three 
volumes contain more pages worth reading than, as a rule, ‘do thirty volumes of 
the ordinary novel of commerce...... It har been shown, we ho} , that Mr. Tro 
three volumes contain ab of i ing matter. A most every taste 
find something to suit its wants, and we cannot: leave the book without heaped 
the author for the amusement which he has given us."—Saturday p 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. Cameron. 3 vols, 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philo- 


sophy in an English Country House. 2 vols. 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. W. Bardsley, 


M.A. 8 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood. 3 vol 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 8 vals. [hortly 


cues EDITION of “The GOLDEN = thy ~leal a 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, with "the Autt 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the authors of “‘ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.” With an Illustration by F. 8. Walker. 

“ Will certainly add to the — of mankind, for we defy anybody to read 

it with a gloomy een 
EAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 2s. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of- Fact Story. 
With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photo; hic Portrait, 6s. 
TOM HOODS POEMS, HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his R, FRANCES ae BRODEBIP. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, £4 10s. 

The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev. 

ALEXANDER Dycs. Third Edition, with Mr. Dyce's Final Corrections. 
“The best text of Shakespeare which ‘bas yet appeared,,....A great work, worthy 
of his reputation.’ ‘nae 
y 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustratiuns, 21s. 
A HANDBOOK K of ARCHITECT TYLES. Trans- 
lated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 

Small 4to, clo It, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
CHAUCER for CHILD REN: a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. 
R. Hawas. With Eight Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. 














CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
WANTED, by a MARRIED MAN, a SITUATION to look 








not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


after horse Ly and ae up sD rden. Wife to assiat 
in house or laundry. Act ra Mempetend hed. 


These _—— are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the" 
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~OLLEGE HOME 


R GIRLS. 
‘19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OWER - STREET SCHOOL for 
GIBLS. PUPILS received at the Half-Term, 
AY, MAROH Ist. Fees 2, 3, and 4} guineas 
Term. For further particulars, apply at Gower 


_ gereet. - 

Ae Rev. KR. H. HART, Vicar of 

Bentley, Suffolk, and formerly Scholar of 

uel College, Cambridge, takes PUPILS to be 

with his own son for a Public School. Re- 

‘—The Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, Dean of 

Ghovter, and Bev. Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the 
of on School. 


geo — ——— : 
MASTER will shortly be 
A HEAD a. 











required at the BRITISH ORPHAN AS 

UGH. Salary to —_ at £200 year, with Board 
and Lodging in thehouse ‘or a single man, and increased 
walary for s married man, if non-resident. He must bea 
member of the Church of England, a good disciplin- 
arian, not less than twenty-eight years of age, and 
competent to impart a thorough middle-class educa- 
tion, including Latin. A knowledge of French and 
German required. Applicants must clearly state their 

their experience in the management of Schools, 
we pod copies of Testimonials, and names of referees, 
to the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED MACKENZIE, 73 
Oneapside, E.0., on or before the 15th of March. 


Qheapaice, “+ — 
TIrIBBERT TRUST—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
ion after the next Examination, provided that 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. The 
pext Examination will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive days, 
fovember, 1877. 
tn Noveaates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
mation, and other points, the particulars of 
as well as copies of the scheme of nm, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
Trust, and the names and addresses of all Candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, on 
or before October 1, 1877. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, Feb. 12, 1877. 


HITECHAPEL UNION— 
Ngee i of =e — 
Guardians of the above Union are prepared to receive 
ions from ordained Ole: en of the Church 
encland for the office of CHAPLAIN, to act for the 
South Grove Workhouse and the Baker's w In- 
firmary, and to devote the whole of his time to the 











The present stipend will be £200 annom; and 
the appointment will be subject to the consent of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

Applications must be made on printed Forms, which 
may be obtained of me,or at my Office, on or before 
Saturday, the 10th day of March next. 

Canvassing the Guardians is strictly prohibited, and 
will be held to be a disqualification.—By order of the 

WILLIAM VALLANOE, Clerk. 

Union Offices, Baker's Row, Whitechapel, 

February 13, 1877. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. F. E. 
& —, —— ph tee of on, ae removed 
Business from No. iccadilly, W., to No. 27 
Street, St. James’s Square, S.W. oree —s 
RUPTURES.--BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ma: 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
only the ciroumference of the body two inches 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
= ys in ote oa teh ieeae 
Single Truss, 2is, and 31s 6d; tage 
free. Double ditto, 31e 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; aetna 
 * ee ditto, eo 528 = postage free. 
ce orders to le bie to John Whi 
Post-office, Piocadilly. _ an 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
KENESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
ing aa ae qeatane - _ —_ ordinary stock- 
. Price 78 and 16s each ; free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 piecadilly, 

mdon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Ricar 
RoaD TO HAPPINEss.—In se! the most 
appropriate medicine for a particular ailment, there 
may be some difficulty, unless one can be found at onoe 
to purify, regulate, and . Holloway's Pills 
and exert these properties in an extraordinary 
. They enable the stomach to digest any ordi- 

nary food, they i the wers of the 
liver, cleanse the blood, expel all morbi matters, and 
throw into the circulation the purest ents for 
sustaining and repairing the frame, and preserving it 
from unnecessary “ wear and tear.” ‘These inestimable 
Pills are e ially useful in broken bodily health, when 
the system is out of order without any assignable cause. 
re thie knowledge, none should trifle with life or 

















AMILY MEDICINE.—The most 

healthy families are visited at times with some 

ents, and at such times no medicine can be resorted 

with more perfect confidence than PARR'S LIFE 

ILLS. cases of rheumatism, debility, stomach 
Complaints, bile, el ffecti headach 
indigestion, &c., hy 





Without the slightest 
obtained of ont medi 


in or inconvenience. 


May be 
vendor. 


vel, cuta ‘ 
RR's PILLS give immediate relief, | h: 


PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





My Dear Doctor,—I request you to accept my 
quaties mao to maatieato tnt ood. and to 


Iam, dear Doctor, yours truly, 
G. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. 


MONIAL.] 
thanks for your great 
food ; add, 
the public ought to know where such great improvements in dentistry a! 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


October 18, 1873. 


1 go I shall show your professional skill, as I think 
nd mechanical skill can be obtained. 

S. G. Hurcatns, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queer. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The Kn teal was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 
E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effec 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 
Kitcheners, and 
Establishments, and one in action, may 


i can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the 
tive and durable. They are very economical ; any ore *2 oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


ar ao description. These 


The various sizes suited to different 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s,and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


MEDICAL 





ONSUMPTION and WASTING 


DISEASES. The sed REMEDY is 
| om CREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
o 
OOR 


and MOORE,” 


143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


OR the TOILET, the NURSERY, 
and for SHAVING. 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
“ Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited b 

Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


“P)\R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS are invaluable for the Voice, 
Throat, and Chest. All persons suffering from bron- 
chitis, hacking cough, and deprivation of rest, should 
take them.” above is from Mr. Earle, M.P.S., 22 
Market Place, Hull. In asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, and all 

ysterical and nervous pains, instant relief is given 
by Dr Locock's Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold 


 aeieeeel 











by all Druggists, at 1s 14d. 








|: eed and CO.’S SOUPS. 





aaa PROVISIONS, and 





» teem and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





S Naciecaiaans SOUP, and other 


PECIALTIES for 
Ss 





INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
free from 


post 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 

Leicester Square, London. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ OHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeuTs a Preagt- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BReaTa. 


6d per pot. 7 

JOHN GbSNELL and 00.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, po matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and O0.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 
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Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS 


1, PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. Principal 


Tulloch. 
2, SPINOZA: the Man and the Philosopher. 


3. THE GREEK SPIRIT IN MODERN LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
4, THE SOCIAL METHODS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. By M. C. Bishop. 
5. THE TURKS AND THE POLES: John Sobieski’s Letters. By Lady Verney. 

6 MODERN EXCAVATIONS. By J. P. Mahaffy. 

7, PRUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Professor John S. Blackie. 
8. BALDER THE BEAUTIFUL. A Song of Divine Death. By Robert Buchanan, 


9, RACE AND LANGUAGE. By Edward A. 


ESSAYS AND NOTICES:—Ethics of Belief—Principles of Punishment—Outworks of 


Faith—The JZimes’ Summaries. 
REVIEWS. 


STRAHAN and CO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


FOR MARCH. 


By Arthur Balles Leo. 


Freeman, D.O.L. 





R. CARPENTER’S LECTURES on 

MESMERISM, TABLE-TURNING, SPIRI- 

TUALISM, &c., Revised by the Author, are now 
appearing in FRASER'S MAGAZINE. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 
LXXXVII. MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
DISCIPLINE AND SEAMANSHIP IN THE NAVY, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
IMPERIAL DELHI AND THE ENGLISH RAJ. 
On OBRTAIN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IN FRANCE. 
ETRUSCAN INTERPRETATION. 
A Lone Loox-OvrT. 
Tue RELIGION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
BRITISH TRADE. No. VII. Italy. 
ForgigN RELATIONS OF CHINA. 
Tue NORFOLK BROADS. 
MESMERISM, ODYLISM, TABLE-TURNING, . AND 
SPIRITUALISM. Lecture II. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for MAROH, 1877. ae DOOXXXVII. Price 


CONTENTS. 
A WoMAN-HATER. Part X. 
Dzvi0ous RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No. IV. 
Bauzac. 
PAULINE. Part II.—In the Hebrides. 
—— FROM THE TYROL AND ITALY.—A Wanderer's 
itter. 4 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tue LATE LoRD NEAVES. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 209, for MARCH. Price is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, CHARERS KINGSLEY. 

2. YOUNG MusGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 7-9. 

3. TO M¥ FRIENDS, By George Macdonald. 

4, WeEsT-InDIAN Memories: The Lesser Antilles and 
the “ Boiling Lake.” By W. Gifford Palgrave. 

5. A WORD MORE ABOUT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEO- 
TION. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 

6, a AND FRENOH LiFe. By H. de 











ie. 
7. CONSTANTINOPLE ; & Sketch during the Conference. 
8. How Dr. FAUST BECAME A DANCER. By H.S. 
Edwards. 
9. A MOTHER'S HEART. 
10. OWENS COLLEGE AND Mr. LOWs. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. 





No. NINET 6d, ready on March 1. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
a Monthly Review. Edited by James KNOWLES, 
late of the “ Contemporary Review.” 


ONTENTS. 

1, PREFATORY Porm. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate. 

2. ON THE INFLVENOS OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 

2? OPINION. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


3. TURKISH STORY-BooKs. By W. BR. S. Ralston. 
4. THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir J. Lubbock, M.P. 
5. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PRESENT AND FUTURB. 
By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
6. Russia, ParTi. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
7. Is THE PuLPiT LOSING ITS POWER? By the Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown. 
8. How we Come BY OUR KNOWLEDGE. By Pro- 
fessor Croom Robertson. 
9. Toe True StTorRY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
No.1. By Cardinal Manning. 
10. FALKLAND. By Matthew Arnold. 
11. RECENT SCIENCE, 
Henry 8. KinG and Co., London. 
In consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CRossE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
— Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
worid. 


ALOMINO, dry delicate SHERRY, 
30s. per dozen. Produced from one of the 
finest Grapes grown in Spain. Recommended with 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
—Every evening, the FORTY THIEVES. The 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Mdlle. Bossi, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and F. 
Evans; Harlequina & la Watteau, Miss Amy Rosa- 
lind. Preceded by a Popular Farce. Prices from 
6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-offics open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OOLOURS.— The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies WILL CLOSE on 
Saturday, March 10th.—5 Pall Ma)l East. Ten till Five. 
Admission, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENOE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in TWO HOURS. 
Departures every Friday, from Oharing Oross, at 
3.45, and Cannon Street 3.50 p.m. (See Bills.) 


HE GRANVILLE. 
* Nowhere in England can a series of Baths 
such as that at the Granville be seen.”—Morning Post. 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, the Granville 
is second to none.""—Globe. 
Address, The MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 

















AND-IN-HAND FIRE and Lipp 


aoe 1696. 
e nsurance Office in the world 
The WHOLE of the PROF’ vided 
the Policy-holders, ee smongst 
euapeaenears , -mMpPr Acs. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombad 
Street and Charing Oross, on.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, 
ances effected in all we of the world, Inaw. 
EORGE WILLI 
Secretaries { Sonn 3, BROOMFIELS = 


encima Se 

RANK of SOUTH AUSTRALE 

J incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAPTg 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

Money recctved-ca dopant fre tnd clocna 

y received on t. For te 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. wins SDpIY at the 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ee 
- For Lives 
~ from Premiums and seal hes 
Funds in hand £3,056,085 
warrapuactases sad Forme of Proposti may be a 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


i 
CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
May ACCIDENTS of al! KINDS 
‘ay be pi nst by a Policy of 
RAILWAY PASSENG PES ASSURANGE COMPANY 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assura: ‘4 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
SUBSORIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation, 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, andy 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 














Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at pow Railway Stations, the Local 
nts, or 
64 00) LL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, — yw 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,009, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or eollest 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Fooehow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Y oa 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the egonen of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
metho aetaies its of £100 and upwards 
ey also receive deposits o for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
c¢) hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 











C RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 26 gs. to 50 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
"Opes INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all large instraments— 


Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
8s. d 











8. d. 8. d, 

84-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0...11 0... 6 0 

do. do 18 0..14 0... 7 0 
i do. tobalance do. 20 0...15 0... 7 0 
3¢ Ss. do. do, 26 0,..20 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. do. 30 0...22 0... 8 0 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0...24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,.35 0.13 6 
4 do, silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0...15 0 
4 do. silver’dbladesdo, 48 0... 35 O ... so 
Do. electro sil.handles do. 23 0...19 0... 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Farnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Ljastrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 








confidence. Railway paid. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 
Established 1829. i 


| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zitzabdeth Lazenby.” 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANOE SOOIETY, 
13 St. James's Pr London, 8. W. 
CITY BRANOH. 
Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
Ohairman—Right Hon. a Robert Mowbray, MP, 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 

The Report presented at a ‘Meeting held on the 4th 
January last showed :— 
1. AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
That the growth and prosperity of the Society, d 
the period, of which it gave numerous details, 
been everywhere manifest. 
2. ASTO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY 

That the Assurance Fund at the 





date of Valuation was ...........« £2,118,457 10 2 

And the calculated Liability at 
the SAMO AAte,...cc.cecc0-eersereeeee 1,760,516 19°10 
Thus leaving & Surplus Of ........s..... £357,940 16 4 


And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve 
Fund of £50,000, and the fractional amount of 
£7,940 168 4d, there remained for division the sumof 
£300,000, which was larger by £30,000 than om aay 
previous occasion. 

3. AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE DIVISION. 

That the sum which fell to the Assured would produce 
reversionary additions to the Assurances, amounti 
in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in individ 
cases from 35 to 91 per cent., and averaging over 50 
per cent. on the Premiums received in the Quinquen- 
nium; and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the pre- 
sent money value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the 
true measure of the allotment, averaged 30 per ceut. 
on the like payments, as compared with 29 per cent. in 
1872, the highest previous per- centage. 

4. AS TO TH# BASIS OF VALUATION. 

‘That the Institute of Actuaries’ new Hw, or Healthy 
Males Table, based on the experience of 20 of the 
largest English and Scotch offices, with net premiums 
and 3 per cent interest, had been used in the Investi- 
gation; and that the severity of the new test, as well 
as the strength and elasticity of the Society,. were 
alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus req 

was greater by £84,611 than that which would have 
been needed by the Carlisle Table. 

The next Division of Profits will take place io 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later entrants. t 
The Report above-mentioned, a detailed account 0 
the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns 
made tothe Board of Trade, and every inf 

can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or 
from any of its Agents. 





GEORGE CUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
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a 


THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


GUIZOT’S 


NOTICE.—NOW READY. 


FIRST VOLUME OF 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE AOCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 





Will be Completed in Three Volumes. 


Translated by MOY THOMAS. 
WITH ALL THE FRENOH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IMPERIAL 8vo, CLOTH EXTRA, PRICE 24s. 
Uniform with “Guizot’s History of France.” 








London : 





SAMPSON 


LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








—_—_ 


NEW VOLUMES 
BY 


SARAH TYTLER. 


cloth elegant ,gilt edges, price 10s 6d each. 


Smal] quarto, 
DHOOD a HUNDRED YEAR’S 
AGO. Illustrated with six Ohromographs after 
Paintings. 


the Original 
'S DOGS and their 
Illustrated with six Chromographs 
after the Original Paintings. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“A very happy i¢ idea......She (Miss Tytler) has taken, 
jsclear, no ordinary pains to collect her materials, 
god she has arranged them with that practised literary 
which al) — of her charming stories expect 


aber essays.” - Saturday 


* Though 
“These two volumes form excellent gift-books, as 
they serve to make children familiar with artistic chef 
deures, and interested in them by knowledge of 


their subjects and times.” —Graphic. 
Complete List of Publications post free on appli- 


cation, 


EB= 


ond sensible 


iit 


MARCUS WARD and OO., London and Belfast. 


Jost published, 416 pages, with 138 Tastrations, cloth 
elega SENG 
00D GARDEN NG or, How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, ‘and Flowers; with 
Practical Notes on Soils, Manures, — Plantin . 
Laying-ont of Gardens and Grounds ; and on the 
ou kinds of Garden Structures. By SAMUEL Woop. 
Secoud Edition, with considerable Additions. 

“Written by a practical man, and gives practical 
instructions a eg tod it hd easy for amateurs to under- 
tand.”—Saturday Revi 

Caossy LOCKWOOD “end OCo., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.0. 








m PEDRO VERDAD 


N asa Booka peat. pie with the 
OO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By Don Papo VERDAD, Author of “From Vineyard 


. : 
8. StrakeR and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.O. 
Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R WATTS on ASTHMA. 


a on | hg =, Successful Method of 
7, ow By Ropsrt Warts, M.D., 
MRCS. sib bn bon &., 6 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


ae & Oo., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


Tila day, Been dey Dorey at erin 34, Mo. 1 of 
, Saturday, February 24, price 0.1 oF 
HE T A TLE R 








“Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.”—P. 
new. Street, London ; and all Newsagents and 











price 2s, or by post 30 3 DIE 

HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIREC- 
be al 1877. Lae pean Annual ae. con- 
rticulars of ev: ewspaper, Magazine, 

and feal in the United Kingdom, the News- 
paper Pee and a Directory of the Leading Conti- 


0. Mens. and Oo., Advertising Contractors, 12 
4nd 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, "EO. 


RUSSIAN THEATRE.—LONDON 
OFFIOES.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
or by i 444) for Views of both—the Temple at 
Bentinck on Fall of Architecture—Mr. 

= on Manchester Town Hall—Zinc White 
48 Paint—The Household at Different Eras, with Lllus- 
in Stress—Dwellings for the Poor—The 

Lambeth Scaffola—_New Church in Holborn—Timber 
Howem, » dc.—Offices, 46 Catherine Street, and of all 











“The world has been endowed with one of the 
Sreatest blessings in the manufacture of Macniven and 
Cameron's llent pens.’ 9 Herald. 

“They come as a boon and & blessing to men. 
The PICKWICK, the OWL, and the WAVERLEY pen.” 
“They are a treasure,” '— Standard. 





HE HIND OO PENS. 
“The best we ever tried."—Public Opinion. 

Sold Everywhere. 1s 1d by post. 
— and OAMBRON, 23-33 Blair 


1s per box. 
‘tees : 
Street, Edinbur, 





Demy 8v0, pp. 650, cloth, 188. 


A SYSTEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By JOHN LANCELOT SHADWELL. 





Crown 890, pp. xxxvi.-188, cloth, 6s. 


ADVANCE THOUGHT. 


By CHARLES E. GLASS. 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 
Ready early next week, postage free on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
Ready early next week, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Streot. 


“HYGEI A” 
“THE CITY OF HEALTH.” 


Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., at the Social Science Congress, Brighton, 1875, said :— 
“In the sitting and bed rooms a true oak margin of floor extends two feet round each 
room. Over this no carpet is ever laid. It is kept bright and clear by the old-fashioned 
beeswax and turpentine, and the air is made fresh and ozonic by the process.” 


The above most important sanitary improvement can be obtained by using 


HOWARD’S PATENT CARPET PARQUET, 


which can be laid over any wood floor, and gives a margin of the same thickness as 

It was exhibited at the Social Science Congress at Brighton, 1875, and highly a °f. 
It has been laid extensively in the leading mansions in the United Kingdom. Tas ben 

6s. per yard, 2 ft. wide. 


HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet-Makers by Steam-power, Upholsterers and Decorators, 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. amare gs 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 


ELECTRO Fouks—Table, 24s to Sts; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | SToves—Brigh Hot-air, &c. 
SP00: 16s to 488. Sacne—Deasetn, Fixed, and Travelling. 


POONS, 248 to 668 
PAPrer-MAcHé TEA 1 TRAYS, in Sets, 2is, 568, 95s. BaosTeaDs—Brass and Iron, with ae 
ELECTRO TBA AND OOFFEE Sets, from £3 78 to £24. CornIces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. ——e 178; 8-do., 528; Saisea otk £6 6s. 


ELECTRO ORUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. = lass, 3-light, 558 Slight, 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITOHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, ‘to 6ft., £33. 


Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Oopper, Tin, anil Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TuRNERY Goops, Bausnes, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SOUTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &c. TOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, —_ Youths, &. 


CLocks—En, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowe Hurd &. 
~ HOT-WATER FITTINGS for rdreethouse 


OHINA AND eae < Tea, and Dessert Services. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 




















AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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I, in 8vo, price 12s, cl 
si GREAT DIONYSIAK MYTH. By , ene Brown, 
London: Re eh omy and Co. 


published, in 1 vol. 8vo, pri 
YTHOLOGY AMONG the HEBREWS 24 ita 
A Development. By Ignaz GoLpziHER, Ph.D., Member of the Historica 
A of Sciences. Translated from the German, with Additions we 





blished, in crown 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth 
OURNAL. of A‘ RESIDENCE at VIENNA and BERLIN 
e in the EVENTFUL WINTER of 1805-6. By the late HENRY Reeve, M.D. 


Published by his Son. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


BISHOP BROWNE on the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
The Tenth Edition, revised, in 8vo, ice 16s. 
] Darel ane of the THIRTY -NI INE ARTICLES, 
D. 





Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rey. EDwARD HAROLD BROWNS, 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ednesday next, in crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, price 9s, clot! 
HE TIPE and TIMES of SIMON DE MONTFORT, 
Earl of Leicester ; with special reference to the Parliamentary Histo 
his Time. (Drawn from Original Authorities.) By G. W. PRoTHERO, M.A., Fe! is 
and Lecturer in History, King’s College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
New Edition (1876) 8vo, pp. 1,400, price 
WILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA | of ‘ARCHITECTURE, 
Historical, La oe and Practical; illustrated with more than 1,100 
Engravings on Wood b y BR. Branston, from Drawings by J. S. Gwilt. Revised, 
with Alterations and Oonsiderable Additions, by WYATT PapwortTH, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects: additionally illustrated with nearly 
400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt, and nearly 200 other Woodcuts. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Mr. WATTS’S DICTIONARY of ate oy ag HI 
lete in 7 yols., medium 8v0, TST Re £10 


DICTIONARY ‘of CHEMISTRY, and. the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. By Henry WATTS, F.R.S., assisted by 
eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 

“The greatest work which England ae Lay produced on chemistry—one of 
the greatest, indeed, which she has produced = any scientific subject—is 
finished at last, and we = able to congratulate Watts most sincerely upon 
its completion.”"—Chemical News. 

« The English language is not rich in lexicons of science: we would point to 
this work as a model upon which others might be framed. It certainly exhausts 
the subject up to the date of rr care and therefore forms as it were the 
balanced ledger of the chemist.” —A thenzu: 

*,* Vol. VIII. Supplementary, tiaging ‘the Record of Ohemical Discovery 
down to the year 1876, will be published in the autumn. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 











Author, by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., of the British M 
London: LONGMANS and Co. — 
Mr. LINWOOD'S EDITION of SOPHOCLES, ~~ 
Edition, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
OPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE SUPERSTITES, S reoeuni 
d Bont ey oe ie LInWoop, M.A., nt 
xonienses nuper Alumnus io Quarta, aucti 
London : LONGMAN. oad So: emendatier. 
For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. ——~ 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, roe Ta 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTIN Latin Text, 
oo 7 ge rag ~ Seatintion, Notes, and ’ Summary, By tet 
LLETT SANDARS, - r-at-Law, late Fell 
The Fifth Edition, revised. ow of Oriel Galleg, Oxtord, 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


G NOTS PHYSIOS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
sé th Coloured Plate and 464 Wonkeun Kus 
ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GEN ERAL READERS 
and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot's « 
Elémentaire de Physique” (with the Author's sanction). By E. Arkrwgoy 
F.C8., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College. Second Edition, with PhD, 
pages of New Matter and 24 New Woodcuts with 29 
“A good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of of boys’ 
girls’ schoole, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and ja: 
the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, pney. — 
matics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity; and the treatment tp 
entirely free from mathematical formule.”"—Nature. 
By the same Translator, uniform, price 15s. 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS. Seventh 


Edition, Revised, with 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


te, 
| Pie LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £24, 

Reading-room 














Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. 
open from Ten to half-past Six. yy on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 





POPULAR WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, by the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
OOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Con- 
struction. By the Rey. J.G. Woop, M.A. With about 140 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s, 
cloth, or 21s, calf half-extra. 
Illustrated Works by the same Author :— 
STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descri 7 of the Habitations of Animals, 
oe from “‘ Homes without Han With about 60 Illustrations. Crown 
v0, 78 
WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. With 100 Vignettes 
on Wood. 8vo, 14s. 
WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME. With Frontispiece. 21 Pat 
Tlustrations, and about 700 smaller Illustrations on Wood. 8vo, 14 
WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account of Snes. Insects. 


With 600 Wood Engravings. 8vo, 14s 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, tales COMMON, SURREY, _ 
(FOR GIRLS NL 
A LE LECTURE will be GIVEN by WM. SPOTTISWOODE, 
M.A., LL.D., F.B.S., at his residence, 41 Grosvenor Place, in in aid of the 
a4 of the above Orphana , on Wednesday, February 28, at 4 o'clock, 
Sub. ect : LIGHT and COLOUR. 
Tickets, 10s 6d each, may be had at Larner’s and Black burn's, Elizabeth Street; 
Westerton's, Kuightabri ei en Arabella aca | ree Ebury Street : 
and at the Office, 9 West 8. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


A had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
gton Street, Strand. 








Now ready, POLIG r post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. { New Volume of the pag mg od DESPATOHES. 


of ENGLAND in 
RELATION to INDIA and the EAST; or, 


ISPAHAN, ’ 
By J. A. PARTRIDGE, AT, | Edited by his Son. 


Now ready, Vol. VI., 
HE CIVIL and POLITICAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the DUKE of WELLING- 
ALEXANDBIA, TON, K.G.; in continuation of the former Series. OABPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE "ROYAL 


CONTENTS.—The Eastern Question in 1829—Designs 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
WATSON, “BONTOR, and 00., 


85 and 36 OLD BONDS STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


Author of “ Democracy,” “ Feudal to Fedorsi. " &. 
CONTENTS. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION IN EUROPE. 

ALEXANDRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

EGYPT, SUEZ, PERSIA. 

THE THREE COURSES. 

THE RUSSIAN TRILATERAL. 

JOHN BULL: HIS SHOP. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

This book contains not ® single appendix, nor a 
copy of any inoperative Treaty whatsoever. It seeks 
to deal with the actual factors of and the only — 
tive answer to a question, the vastest, perhaps, 
has ever been asked in politics. It treats it as ~ 
Imperial ay a question directly affecting ourselves, 
not a in Europe, but in India, Australia, and Egypt, 
as well 

London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGTON. 


With a View of the Kaaba at Mecca.—F cap. 8vo, 


cloth, 3s 6d 
HE LIFE of MAHOMET, Founder of 
the Religion of Islam, and of the Empire of the 
Saracens. With Notices of the History of Islamism 
and of Arabia. By the Rev. SAMUEL GREEN, 
*,* A most important subject, touching upon the 
Eastern Question. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Feap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s 6d; post, 2s 
JIVERY-DAY ERRORS of SPEECH. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. T. H. L. 
Lgaky, M.A., D.C.L. 

* The best portion of the book is that which deals 
with mythological, ——. and medical names. It 
were to be wished that the London School Board 
would take in hand, instead of the settling of spelling, 
that of quantity, with regard to classical words which 
have become practically English."—Notes and Queries, 
February 17th, 1877. 

London : WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
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Just published, price 1 
N SOME QUESTIONS of UNI- 
VERSITY REFORM. By Coutts TROTTER, 
MA., Senior Fellow and Tutor oO Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge : a, BELL, and Co. London: 


of Russia—Russian Intrigues—Affairs of Turkey— 
State of Ireland—The Greek Question—The Duke's 
Observation on the Treaty of Adrianople—Remon- 
strance to Russia—Sovereignty of Greece, 

JOHN MurrRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Nearly ready, with Portrait, 8vo. 

A SKETCH of the LIFE of the 
FIRST LORD ABINGER, including a woee 

ment of his Autobiography and Extracts from h 
Correspondence. By his Son, the Hon. P. CAMPBELL 
SCARLETT, O.B. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 

Demy 8vo, price Is. 

he UNITARIANISM DEADLY 








ERROR? By RoBert BROWN-BORTHWICK, Vicar 
of All Saints, Scarborough. 
London: HARDWICKE and Bogus, 192 Piccadilly. 


——* PR WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED —— LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very grent, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“T have very carefully and —_ analysed samples 
of this well-known and — hisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be ——_ 

to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent —— 
The edical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
pt holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRIS. KY is recommended by the medical 
profession in poe on to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and rta- 
tion, and quotations ~y. be had on appl on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at a London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 

— og 
H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 














GEORGE BELL and Sons 


seahene EO; and Bristol. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One 


( . ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens Sat to perfection should supply their 

Laundresses with the 

‘¢GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratitying to 

the wearer. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG— 
Fre ag = a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
vellin, 
FISHE a ‘s *TREL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


YUDDEN MOURNING 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 

enced oan at millinees, ready to srs travel to 
any part of the om, free of expense 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and epeut 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the  — 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Sti 
Reasonable estimates also given for RB. moura- 
ing at a great saving to ies or small families. 


The London General Mourning W Warehouse, W 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 261 Regent Street, W- 
AMERICAN eames 
PRIZE M 


RY’S CARACAS cocos 
“A most delicious and valuable article. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Jod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived 
the ee oil."—Food, Water, and Air, 
Dr. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL usoah 

awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


























Br% 


™ Is NOW READY. 
Prospectuses and Specimens on application. 
h GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
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THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
OF 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that they are about 
to issue an ENTIRELY NEW LIBRARY EDITION of LORD LYTTON'S 


NOVELS in Monthly Volumes, price 7s 6d each. 
M ition will be printed in demy 8vo by Clay, from new and 
pater Be . will contain type. 


ALL THE NOVELS OF LORD LYTTON, 
ul FORMING 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


Ever Issued of the Novels of this famous Author. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 


PELHAM, 


Or, Adventures of a Gentleman, 


THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





—_—_—_— 


Imperial 16mo, price 7s 6d. 
THE UNKNOWN, EROS, PEACE, 
A FAREWELL, 


AND OTHER ODES. 
Partly Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gatette. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS, 
WITH THE ENOHEIRIDION AND FRAGMENTS. 


Translated, with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, and a View of his Philosophy. 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 
ON THE Hapits OF ANTs. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. By the Right Hon. R. Lowe, “MP. 
THE COURSE OF MODERN THOUGHT. Daf, Henry Lewes. 
BALTHASAR GRACIAN. 7 L Grant Duff, M.P. 
THe AGE OF Reason. B 
A Penal Cops. By Sir 4 -+- Stephen, Qc. 
A COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. By J. Slagg. 
AN ADDRESS TO SOME MINERS. By the Editor. 
ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. By Arthur D. Hayter, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Books OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








HE ART JOURNAL for MARCH (price 2s 6d) 
contains the following :— 
Linz ENGRAVINGS. 
1. WEARY. After E. Radford. 
2. COMICAL DOGS. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
3. An ARTIST. After Meissonier. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
The Works of Richard Beavis. By J.| The Use of Animal Forms in Orna- 
Dafforne. Illustrated. mental Art. By F.E. Hulme, F.LS., 
Studies and Sketches by Sir E. Land- ke. Illustrated. 
seer, R.A. Illustrated. cme of the Pacific Railway. By W. 
Florence. Illustrated. H. Rideing. Illustrated. 
Norway. Chap.3. By RB. T. Pritchett, | Art at — ~y Abroad, Obituary, 
F.S.A. Illustrated. views 
London: Virtue and Co. (Limited), Ivy he al all Booksellers. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
paw y as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY = by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. Gh Distillery, 
stone. Oarriage free in England. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


“Who does not welcome Temple Bar ?"—John Bull. 
On FEBRUARY 26th, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 196, for MARCH, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
“CHERRY Ripg!” By the Authoress of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


Chaps. ey 
INISTERS Maxms. IV. CSE, not Measures.” 
By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A 
ABouT JOCKEYS. 
MOLI2RE AND Hi8 WORLD. 
Socrery. 
Doctor Book's CHRONICLE. 
. SiR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
' A HANDFUL OF MIRACLES. 
9. Love's REVEIL. 
10. THE AMERICAN ——y By amy ae, Author of “ Barchester 
Towers.” Chaps. 51, 52, 53, 54, and 


*,* Cases for binding the > ores of Temple Bar can be obtained of all Book- 
sellers, price One ig each. 


“PFPp © 





A WINTER in the CITY of PLEASURE; 


or, Life on the Lower Danube. By FLORENCE K. Berger. In tage eewn 
the 10s 64. , 


A pleasing and brightly written account of life and society at Bucharest, 
= is tae Gone below Gocmmaee and bebind the curtain for Sabpenans mee f 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. Ex- 


periences of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By 8. H, Kent. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Four Illustrations, 21s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of CELE- 


BRATED VIOLINISTS. Lulli, Corelli, the Bannisters, Set, ee et 
De Beriot, Ole Bull, Ernst, Joachim, &c. By Dr. PHIPsON. wn 8vo, 6a. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Account 


of some of the Principal Difficulties encountered in its bm eng and the 
Results obtained. by FR FOL, the Jordan 
Valley, and a Visit to th Py CHARLES Wissen Captain in the 

rps of Royal Engineers, F.0-8. F.G.S., TG Assoc. Inst. 0.E., late in charge of 
the lorations in the Holy Land. Demy 8yvo, with Llustrations, 21s. 


The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Oontemporaries by R. H. Horne. 
Edited by 8. B. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols., 21s. 


ni, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O'T.” 


The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing O't,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “A Charming Fellow,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT.” 


SECOND EDITION of the DARK COLLEEN. 
By the Author of “‘ The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown 8vo,. 

“ We have scarcely a fault to find......It may and should be read. Morna's savage 

rity, and at the same time her d of passion, are most admirably drawn. The 
x is an excellent piece of work." payne 

“ Very original is the charm of the early days of poor Morna’s romance, the 

J my of her home, and the pietusengee habits and primitive ceremonies 
of her kindred 


THIRD EDITION of Mr. BOCHANAN’S NEW PROSE ROMANCE. 


The SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* The story is told with force and fire, and if you open it at random after having 
oe it through, there is scarcely a chapter that will not repay a second perusal.” 
—TZimes. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Inexpensive. 
Soundly constructed. 
Most finished workmansbip. 
OONSTRUCTIVE WOODWORK for INTERIORS. 
7 Wall Panelling, 
Windows, 

Mantel pieces, and Doors. 


CURTAIN FABRICS of SILK, WOOL, and COTTON. 
Of §; 1 Designs 

and Colours. 

Reproductions of Old Brocades. 

DECORATIVE WALL and CEILING PAPERS. 


COLLINSON and LOCK, 
109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EO. 
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The following Books are now on Sale or | JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S|TRUBNER AND CO’S Loy 
preparing for Publication by NEW BOOKS T. 
DAVID DOUGLAS, és : FORTHCOMING. 


9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 4to, with 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations, Six Guineas. 
of the OOINAGE of 
SOOTLAND, from the Earliest Period to the 
Union. Collected by R. W. COCHRAN PATRICK, of 
Woodside. 


“The most handsome and complete work of the 
kind which has ever appeared in this country.”— 


Pt. 1V.,1876. 
Only Two Hundred and "Fitty: Copies Printed. 

In the Press, Uniform with “ Hogenberg’s Procession of 
Charles V.,” in 1 vol. folio. 
SOLIMAN the MAGNIFICENT, and 
the Turks in the Sixteenth Century. By 8S 

WILLtaM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., K.T. and M. P. 
Illustrated by numerous Fac-similes of rare con- 
temporary Drawings and Portraits. 
In 1 yol. crown 8y0, 6s. 
SERMONS the Rev. John Ker, 
D.D. Eleventh Edition. 


[March 1st. 
In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SELF-CULTURE: Intellectual, Ph si- 
cal, and Moral. A Vade-Mecum for Young 
By Jonn StvuaRT BLACKIE, Professor of G 
the aul of Edinburgh. Tenth Edition. 

oe a few days. 
n 1 yol. crown 8vo, 

The LANG GUAGE and LITERATURE 
of the TSH HIGHLANDS. By JOHN 
STUART aun, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

“The way to mother's heart is through her child- 
ren; the way toa le’s heart is through its lan- 
guage. meer ** PAUL RICHTER. 

n crown 8yvo, with a Portrait. 

LETTERS of THOMAS ERSKINE, 


of Linlathen. Edited by WILLIAM =p D. .D., 
LL.D. | 


In 1 vol. crown 
BOWEN’S DAIL FON. 


With an Introductory LR By Rey. WILLIAM 
Hanna, D.D., LL.D. A New Edition. [Next week. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 
OELTIC SCOTLAND: a History ot 
Ancient Alban. By WittiAm F. S ol. I. 
History and Ethnology. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps. 
The CELTIC CHURCH. By William 


F. 8kenn, LL.D. Forming the Second Volume of 
“ Oeltic Scotland : a History of Ancient Alban.” 


(Jn March. 
y the SAME AUTHOR. 


I, The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of| * 


WALES, containing the Cymric Poems attri- 
bated to the Bards of the Sixth Centu 2 
vols. 8vo. With Map and Facsimiles of MSS. ‘36s. 


II, The STONE of DESTINY.—The 
Coronation Stone of Scone. In small 4to, with 
= 6s. 

vol. extra GION 
SONGS of RELIG. ION “and LIFE. 
By JOHN STUART a, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
Works by the same Author lately published :— 

1. HOMER and the ILIAD. 4 vols. 8yo, 42s. 

2. FOUR PHASES of MORALS. 2nd Edition, — 

3. On BEAUTY. Orown 8vo, 8s 6d. [8vo, 5s 

4. LYRICAL POEMS. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

5. On GREEK PRONUNCIATION. Demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 

6. WAR SONGS of the GERMANS. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 

7. MUSA BURCHIOOSA. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The WORKS of the Late Mr. E. W. ROBERTSON. 


1, SCOTLAND under her EARLY 
KINGS : a History of the Kingdom to the Close 
of the Thirteenth Century. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


2. Seaal RSGAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
n 1 vol. folio, 31s 6d 

The HILL FORTS, STONE CIRCLES 
and other STRUOTURAL REMAINSof ANCIENT 
SCOTLAND. With Plans and Illustrations. By 
O, MACLAGAN. 

In 1 vol. DA rice 10s 6d. ¢ 

Sir JAMES RYMPLE, First 
Viscount STAIR. ss Zinzas J. G. Maokay, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Ediaburgh. 

In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 56s. 

LIFE and WORK at the GREAT 
PYRAMID. With a Discussion of the Facts 
ascertained. By CO. Prazzi SMYTH, F.R.S.S., L. and 
E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 

In 1 vol. 8yo, 18s. 


SASKATCHEWAN and the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. Diary and Narrative of Travel, 
Sport, and Adventure, By the EARL OF SOUTHESK. 
With Maps and Illustrations on Wood by 
betaciig “~ 

In 1 yol., ex. fea TV price 6s. 

HORE SsvUBSECIVZ. By John 
Brows, M.D. A New Edition, with a Portrait by 
James Feed. 

. crown 8 

On POETIC "IN TERPRETATION of 
NATURE. By epg SHAIRP. {Jn May. 

vol. 8yo. 


TALES from. “the NORSE, 
Geor¢e WeEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. sae Lo 
with Introduction and Appendix. [Jn the press, 
Other announcements will follow. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 








The ROMANCE of BIOGRAPHY. 
Chapters on the Strange and Wonderful in Human 
Life. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. Orown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. 

“ Mr. Paxton Hood is always delightful when, as in 
this case, he roams freely over a wide and pleasant 
field. It is when he attempts to be exact and exhaus- 
tive—when he tries to move nimbly, as it were, in 
heav: ego ba ea fetters—that he is apt to disappoint us. Here, 

Romance of Biography,’ he is a prized com- 

+ lt ng He is a great collector of ana, and witha 
wonderfully retentive memory never fails to range his 
anecdotes under a good idea. So it comes about that, 
er with the utmost sense of freshness and un- 
illastration, we have here a plan well carried 

oe — well built up, finished and crowned 
Pret emblom. Mr. Hood ranges over 

tee a hy field of history, hardly ever missing what is 
likely to be serviceable; he makes modern biographies 
and essays pay him tribute; and even the a 
files have yielded him interest. And all this is made 
to reston and to illustrate a theory of lite cheerful 
and co us, because truly Christian, elevating and 
inspiring, but ‘ies fromcant. We feel the throb of an 
earnest heart under the garrulous grouping of inci- 
dents—a heart full of the hope of furnishing inspira- 
tions towards nobler living. Each short chapter has 
its own proper drift, and also its own proper lesson; 
and every page contains sentences that are racy and 
quotable in the highest degree...... We cannot believe 
but that this will soon become a popular book among 
young men. At all events, it deserves to be s0."— 

Nonconformist. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH PORTRAITS. 
By the Rey. J. GuinnESss Rogers, B.A. Elaborate 
Sketches of Fourteen Notable Churchmen of the 
Present Day. Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The Spectator of February 10 devotes a page toa 
review of this work. 

“The ae are veryable. Breadth of sympathy 
and conspicuous fairness of judgment distinguish 
them.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“ A book which should do something to promote the 
only possible ‘ comprehension '—which may be said to 
lie in tolerant sympathy—a desire to see the good in 
those who differ from us."—Nonconformist. 


NEW WORK on Mr. SPURGEON. 


Rev. ©. H. SPURGEON. Twelve 
Realistic Sketches, taken at Home and on the 
Road. By a TRAVELLING OORR ESPONDENT. Orown 
8vo, 1s 6d; extra cloth, 2s 6d, with Portrait. 


“ The liveliest thingabout ourselves we have yetseen. 
We were not aware that we could have furnished 
material for so readable a volume. Ali our friends 
will be pleased with it ; the sketches are admirably 
rawn.”—Mr. Spurgeon, in Sword and Trowel. 


The TWO BARTONS. A Gift-book for 
Boys at School. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 1s. 

“*The Two Bartons’ is an example of excellent 
conscientious work, full of much more than meets the 

e. Village children will fancy it simply the story 
of the clever and the idle boy; but their elders ought 
to study it as a really beautiful lesson in the m 
ment of children, bringing what was best in 
Arnold's system to bear on rustic Masters and 
mistresses may be all the better for it, and pupil- 
teachers ought to have a hint to study it asan ex- 
ample of the sort of influence we wish to bring them 
to exert."— 

“*'The Two Bartons’ is an admirable story, a3 good 
for the elders as the youngers, and giving a most use- 
= ce to schoolmasters = who have to do 

oung people.”—AMonthly Px 
is an excellent little tale, oe teachers and 
emus alike may read with — .""— Spectator. 

** Stories like‘ The Two Bartons’ are a great im- 
provement on those of the ‘ goody ' order." —Academy. 


REEDHAM DIALOGUES: a Dozen 
Dialogues for Children. By JoHN Epmup, Head 
Master of the Asylum for Fatherleas Ohildren, 
Reedham, Croydon. Imperial 32mo, cloth, ls 6d. 

“ The children are delighted to learn them, and the 
parents never tire of hearing them. They abound with 
good lessons of religion and morality, are free from any- 
thing that is objectionable, and are made beautiful by 
their simplicity. If better known, no school examina- 
tion would be without them."—D. SHEFFIELD, Esq., 

Member of Earl's Barton School Board. 


LADY CLARISSA. Emma Jane 
Worboise's Latest Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“The book deals with life in both the upper and 
lower circles of society, and the various characters are 
portrayed in a manner which will fully uphold the 
fame already earned by Miss Worboisein her previous 
works."=——North British Daily Mail. 


HARRY CHALGRAVE’S LEGACY. 


By CATHERINE Drew. Imperial 16mo, Illustrated 
with Four Wood Engravings, cloth, 5s. 

“ Those who desire te read a wholesome, interesting, 
and cleverly-writien tale of natural characters under 
the control of natural events, will find, we think, that 
they have come upon a book to meet their tastes...... 
We feel that we have just laid down a delightful 
volume, and that we are the better for reading it...... 
We can heartily recommend ‘Harry Chalgrave's 
Legacy ' to jaded readers of sensational trash,and are 
assured that they will feel refreshed by its perusal. — 
Belfast News-Letter. 


JAMES CLARKE and OO., 
13 FLEET STREET, E.0. 





The PHYSI 
SGAr , BARTS of MOND. 
a a”) By George Henry Lawns. 
(In preparation, 
LECTURES on WELSH ToLOLOGY, 


By JOHN KkHYs. Orown 8vo, cloth. 


ELEMENTAR YS PAMMAR a the 
TURKISH ony oe By F. L. Hopxmyg, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL 
GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAG 
Compiled from Various Sources. With 
and Vocabulary. By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
O.8.L, F.B.G.S. 16mo, cloth. [i 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
WHAT is VITAL FORCE? or, a Se 


and Oomprehensive Sketch, includ 

Physics, Animal Morphology, and E 

which is added an Appendix upon 

the Detrital Theory of Geology Tenab 

RICHARD FAWOETT BATTY£. 8vo, pp, avs 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. a 
Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of 
the Construction of Machines, with an 
tion to the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use 
of E Archit &c. By JULIws Wag. 
BACH, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Professor at the 
Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &. Trang. 
lated from the Fourth Augmented and Im 
German Edition by Eckusy B. Coxe, A.M. 
Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 Woodeuts, pp. 
1,112, cloth, 31s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the REFORM 
MOVEMENT in the DENTAL PROFESSION 
in GREAT BRITAIN during the last Twenty 
Years. By Atrrep HI, Licentiate in Dental 
corerey of the Royal Oollege of S of 
England, Dental Surgeon to the Dental Hospital ot 
London, and late Honorary Secretary to the 
Managing and Medical Committee of that 
tion. Orown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


WAIFS and STRAYS from the FAR 
EAST; being a Series of Disconnected Essays on 
Matters relating to China. By Frepgric Hesay 
BALFOUR. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. 224, cloth, 10s 64, 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
its OWN HISTORIANS: the Ma 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Extior, K.0.B. Revised and 
Continued by Professor JoHN Dowson, M.B.AS,, 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. VIL Pp. vill.-574, 
cloth, 21s. 


COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN, SAN- 
SKRIT, GREEK, and LATIN LANGUAGES. By 
AUGUSTUS SCHLEICHER. Translated from the 
German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A. Ohr. 
Coll.Camb. Part IL. Morphology. 8vo, pp. vill 
204, cloth, 6s. 


LECTURES on POPULAR and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By the Eart of CAITHNESS, 
F.R.8. Delivered at various Times and Places. 
Orown 8vo, pp. 116, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ARABIC PRIMER. Consisting of 180 
Short Sentences, containing 30 Primary Words, 
fam) pes according to the Vocal System of Study- 
ng Languages. By Sir ArTHUR CoTron, K.O.8.L 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth, 2s. 


The SONG of the REED ; and ¢ other 
Pieces. E. H. PALMER, MA, Cam 
Orown on pp. 208, handsomely bound in 
price 5s. 





RECENT. 
An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


GRIMM’S LAW. A Study; or, Hints 
towards an Explanation of the so-called “ Laut- 
verschiebung;" to which are added some Remarks 
on the Primitive Indo-European K, and several 
Appendices. By T. Lz MaRrcuant Douss. 8y0, 
pp. xvi.-232, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. By W.R.Gre¢. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 158. 


D. IUNII IUVENALIS SATIRAE, 
with a literal English Prose Translation and Notes. 
By J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Oambridge. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-514, cloth, 14s. 


HINTS for the EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM. Second Edition, crown 8¥0, pp- 
viii.-120, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The APOLOGY of an UNBELIEVER. 
By Louis ViARDOT. Translated from the French. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 78, cloth, 1s. 


The RELIGION of the HRART: & 
Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leiéa HUNT. 
Feoap. 8vo, pp. xxiv.-259, cloth, 2s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and OO., Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MACLEHOSE, 


PUBLISHER TO THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





In 1 yol. crown Svo, cloth, price 68 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PROBA- 
TIONER: being the Memoir of THOMAS DAVID- 
SON, with bis Poems and Letters. By the Rev. 
james BROWN, Minister of St. James's Church, 
Paisley. 

«A charming little biography. His was one of those 
rare natures which fascinates all who come in contact 
it. Apicture of s man of high purpose, quaint 
our, strong but reticent affections, and profound 

Obristian faith.”"—Spectator. 

#Jt is an unspeakable pleasure to a reviewer weary 
of wading through piles of —— to come 
gnexpectedly on & prize such as this.”"—Nonconformist. 

#A very fresh and interesting little book."—Satur- 


day Review. 
“His poems bear the undoubted stamp of genius.” 
wSeolsman. 


In 1 vol, 4to, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE and HISTORY, from A.D. 200—1876. By 
Joun Nicnuot, LL.D., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Glasgow. 

“The tables are clear, and form an admirable com- 
panion to the student of history, or indeed to any one 
who desires to revise bis recollection of facts." — Times. 

“The inspection of these tables reveals more 

than whole chapters of eloquent disquisition 
gould the epochs of European history which were most 
barren and most productive of great men and stirring 
events.”"— Scotsman. 

®To the devotees of literature and history Pro- 
fessor Nichol’s tables will be simply invaluable." —Leeds 


“ . 
*The plan of arrangement is very good." — Echo, 


Uniform with the above, price 4s 6d. 


TABLES of ANCIENT LITERATURE 
and HISTORY, from B.C. 1500 to A.D. 200. By 
Professor NICHOL. 

*They constitute a most successful attempt to give 
interest to the chronology of literature, by settin 
Before the eye the relation between the literature an 
the practical life of mankind.”"—Obvserver. 

“They are constructed on a@ clear, intelligible, and 
philosophical plan." —Glasgow Herald. 

“Gives all the information that ie ordinarily re- 

in a form that is exceedingly convenient for 
teference or comparison.” —Glasgow ‘ 


In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CLYDE to the 
PRESENT TIME. With Maps and Diagrams. 
New Edition, enlarged. By James Dugas, Esq. 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer of the Clyde Navigation. 

“A valuable paper, containing many particulars of 
great interest.” —Nature. 

“Mr. Deas tells his story in a very clear and concise 
way.”—Saturday Review. 

“An — =) 7 o4, ” JI, 9 News. 





In 1 vol., crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s. 
SERMONS by the late ALEXANDER 


MacEWEN, M.A., D.D., Minister of Olaremont 
Church, Glasgow. Edited by his Son. With a 
Memoir. 

“Fresh, interesting, and instructive. There is in 
them a noble and bracing moral tone, and a catholic 
and pious spirit.”—Scotsman. 

“The sermons are marked by much originality of 
thought and treatment.”—Aecord. 

“The introductory memoir is ably and modestly 
Written.”—North British Daily Mail. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 68, cloth. 


OUR LORD'S THREE RAISINGS 
from the DEAD. By the Rev. Hu¢H MACMILLAN, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” 

“ He has written a book on one of the most trying 
themes, which is at once edifying and instructive, full 

i fervour as of fine thought.”"—Noncon- 


“A spirit of earnest piety pervades the book, its 
Isnguage is simple and unaffected, and it abounds in 
Spt and felicitous illustration.” — Scotsman. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATIONISTS and 
THEIR SYSTEMS of TEACHING. By Jamas 
LEITCH, Principal of the Church of tland 
Normal School, Glasgow. 

“Mr. Leiteh, in this capital book, presents us, in a 
compact and well-digested form, with all that is of 
most value in the really practical methods of the 

‘eatest men who have formulated and left on record 

views on this subject.”"—Schoot Board Chronicle. 

“Tt is likely to be useful not only to teachers, but to 
all those who take an interest in teaching.”—Saturday 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publisher to the University. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
SECOND SERIES OF 
CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
By Lod WILLIAM LENNOX. 


Among other ep mentioned in the Second Series of this Work are the Princess Charlotte and Prince 

Leopold ; the es of Wellington and Beaufort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Olyde, 

Adolphus Fitzclarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John Elley, Sidney, 

Harry, end 0. F. Smith ; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Mesars. Thomas Moore, Theodore h Haunt, 

Jordan, James, Horace and Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Kemble G. 

F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley; Miss Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames 
Catalani, Grassini, Rachel, &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now re: dy, at all the Libraries, in 3 vole. 


SECOND EDITIOW OF DIANA, LADY LYLE. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

his rendre will wos be satiosod with wast io loos them excellent They feel thes thee hese matte ate 

a story well put together, and a rapid succession of exciting incidents; and in these expectations they will not 


be disappointed. Mr. Dixon's book is undoubtedly original. The reader's attention is at once arrested 
his interest kept alive throughout."—Athenzum. — 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author | One Golden Summer. By Mrs, 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. MAOKENZIB DANIEL. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MLLE. MORI.’’ 
The Third Edition now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE ATELIER DU LYS; 


Or, an Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 
By the AUTHOR of “MLLE. MORI.” 


“ An exceedingly clever story, told with art, grace, “Tf all novels published each 
and vigour.”"—T7he World. the ‘Atelier du ‘reading them might become in- 
“A tale sho the hand of an artist."—Graphic. structiveand wing them pleasure.” —A thes#um. 
“A clever novel, deserving especial praise for its “ A book sparkling eee with French vivacity; 
avoidance of cheap sensational effects. It isa story | always true to nature and his ; every minor char- 
of much merit, to read to the end and found in- qotee parental, end enunhs tieuate teaaies Oa? 
teresting.” — Examiner. —Guardian 


se 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
NEW EDITION, now ready, in Two vols. Svo, price 36s. 
THE 


LIFE & LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, MP. 
The SECOND EDITION, with Additions and Oorrections. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE KING OF ABYSSINIA AND THE KHEDIVE. 
Just ready, with Maps and Lilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. A Visit to the Court 


of King John of Ethiopia. By E. A. Dz Cosson, F.R.G.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The EFFECT of CROSS and SELF-FERTILISATION in 


the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Cuarizs Darwin, F.B.S., Author of the “ Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection,” &. 


Also, by the Same Author, Second Bdition, revised, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 9s. 
The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which ORCHIDS are 


FERTILISED by INSEOTS. 
IL 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With Illustrations. Crown 


8y0, 148. 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING-PLANTS. 


With Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The THIRD EDITION of Mr. SMILES’S NEW WORK— 
LIFE of » SCOTTISH NATURALIST—is NOW READY. 





London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Will be ready on March Oe with Portraits and Illustrations, 


HARRIET 


WITH MEMORIALS. 


By MARIA WESTON 


8 vols., 324, 


MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPMAN. 





VAN LAUN’S FRENCH LITERATURE, VOL. IL. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri Van 


Lavum, Vol.II. From the Classical Renaissance until the end of the Reign of Louis XIV. Dewy ore 16s. 
is day. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learning; the 


vite Arts. _ By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” “ Studies 
Greek Poo .” and “ Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. (in March 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. (Jn March. 


LECTURES on POETRY delivered at OXFORD. With 


Poems. By Sir FRanors Hastincs DOYLE, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the University of es ‘is Large 


crown 8yo. larch. 
FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes old and New. By Alfred 
Dometr, Author of “ Ranolf and Amohia.” (Shortly. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy, 


Author of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “' The Hand of Ethelberta,” &., &. New and Oheaper Edition. With 
Six Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Jn March. 


The POLITICAL PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. A 


Historical Sketch. By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. OANNING, Author of ‘‘ Intolerance among 7 vw : 
‘Short 'y. 


The INFLUENCE of CLIMATE in the PREVENTION 


and TREATMENT of PULMONARY OONSUMPTION. Lettsomian Lectures for 1876. By CHARLES 
THEopon® Wriitams, M.A, M.D. Oxon. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Physician to the 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. (in March, 


TABLES of MATERIA MEDICA. A Companion to the 


Materia Medica Museum. By T. LAuDsR Brunton, M_D., Sc.D., F.B.O.P., F.R.S., Assistant-Physician and 
Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Examiner in Materia Medica in the University 
of London. Demy 8yo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


SEOOND EDITION. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY, First Series. By Leslie Stephen, 


Author of “ History of English Thought in the XVIIIth Century.” Crown 8vo, 9s 


SECOND EDITION. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. By John 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece.” Orown 
8vo, 10s 6d. (Jn March. 


The LIFE of MAHOMET. From Original Sources. mt 


Sir WILLIAM Morr, LL.D. Newand Ohesper Edition, in one Volume, with Maps. 14s. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE. Being an Examination of the 


Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By CHARLES ELAM, M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Brilliant essays.”—Spectator 

“ A slashing onslaught on evolution.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“ Extremely well reasoned...... does not in the least exaggerate, but treats the — propositions with a 
humorous courtesy. _— worth reading, and very readable to boot."—John Bul 





NEW NOVELS. 


HEAPS of MONEY. 2 vols. ce ese 
MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of “Almost Faultless,” 
&c. 3 v0 (Ready. 


* The heroine tells her experiences in such forcible,and at the same time humorous language, and introduces 
incident and —— with such ease and grace, that our interest never flags."—Academ 
“ The book is written with so much adimation, and some of the scenes are a with such genuine pathos, 
that few readers will lay it aside till they have reached the last page.” —Scots: 
* Great originality. A most interesting story; the author thoroughly eschewing the beaten tracks of light 
literature.”—Court Journal. 





On the 27th February (One Shilling), No. 207, 


lous CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
FOR MAROH. 


With Illustrations by GzorGs pu Maurter ang 
Frank DICKSEE. 


Cow 

CaRITA. (With an Iesteation) y Ohap. 23.— 
side. 29—The Old Folk and the Y. nota 
Rebellious Heart. 

Sweet Love 1s DEAD. 

CHAUCER'S LOVE-POETRY. 

NILS JENSEN. 

THE Gossip oF History. 

On TURKISH WAYS AND TURKISH WOMEN. Part IIT, 
—The Muharrem Ghiin and Feast of Ashdra, 

THE ALPS IN WINTER. 

EReMa; OR, MY FATHER's SIN. (With an Il 
Chap. 22.—Betsy Bowen. 23.—Betsy's 7 tam 
pw oy Tale—continued. 25.—Betsy'’s Tale—cou. 
clu 


MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


A New and Uniform Edition of Miss 
Works, Each Volume illustrated was aV 
bay gon ps by Arthur Hughes, and 
y looper. rge crown 8vo, 6s. New = 
now ready. ” , 


MISS ANGEL, FULHAM LAWH, 


Volumes recently published :— 
OLD KENSINGTON. 


DS anda YOUNG ease 
TO ESTHER, and other * : 


FROM an I D. 
BLUEBEARD’ S KEYS, and other Stories. 
TOILERS and SPINSTEBRS, and other Essays. 





THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 
12 Steel Engravings, in 1 vol. imperial 4to, 25s. 
THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 


Engraved by Thomas Lupton Pemne wings 

made expressly for the Work ut 

With Illustrative Text by. ,OHN OSRINNS Author of 
“Modern Painters,” &c. A New Edition. 


From the ART JOURNAL, February, 1877. 

“*The Harbours of England’ described by two men 
who will be for ever associated in art hist the 
volume is a grand boon to all art-lovers. The pctrea 
are marvels; but the letter-press is hardly less an 
evidence of genius; the book is not for the season, but 
‘for all time.’ To obtain on comparatively easy terms 
twelve such engravings as we have here is an advan- 
tage of a rare order; delightful to the student, to the 
— and to all who appreciate the loftiest excellence 





Sust published, 2 vols. demy vo, 36s. 
A HISTORY OF CRIME, 


AND ITs 


RELATION TO OIVILISED LIFE IN 
ENGLAND. 
By LUKE OWEN PIKE. 


Vou. L. FROM the ROMAN INVASION to the ACCES- 
SION of HENRY VII. Demy 8ve, 18s. 

Vou. Il. FROM the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. to 
the PRESENT TIME. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


“ An admirably arranged digest of the main facts of 
to culvert, cpemees « oo 90 | as to make meanifest certaia 
pane! pen nee genorafisations of interest 
= to — the the hisborion, and the anthropo 
jogist."—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A very curious and original work."—Daily News. 
“ A valuable addition both to the es 
and to the philosophy of society."—Athen 
“The more closely his book is conmmel, ¢ the more 
—- it to satisfy critics."—Scotsman. 
rough research and philosophic temper entitle 
his book to be classed among the most valuable com- 
wpanens of recent years to the study of a most im- 
portant branch of our social history."—@raphic. 
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